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Notes and News 


In the Spring 1957 University of Kansas 
City Review we referred to a volume, Eight 
American Authors, edited by Floyd Stovall 
(New York: The Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 1956). This book, as we said, provides 
a rapid critical discussion of the most im- 
portant contributions to an understanding of 
the authors considered, Eight authors col- 
laborated in its production. It is a pleasure 
to see how often writers whose work has 
appeared in our Review are mentioned in it. 
ee ees oy, opment 

An essay by Darrel Abel in our magazine 
is referred to as “perhaps the best” of all 
the articles on Poe published in the centen- 
nial year of the poet’s death, 

Among our authors mentioned in the 
volume are Van Wyck Brooks, Robert W. 
Stallman, Randall Stewart, R. W. Short, 
Hyatt Waggoner, R. L. Cook, John W. 
Schroeder, and William Van O’Connor. The 
valuable contribution of Marjory Moody— 
a former student at the University of Kan- 
sas City (A.B. and M.A.)—is cited by 
Stovall, who is responsible for the section 
on Emerson, Mark Van Doren receives praise 
for his work on two of the important 
figures, as does Frederic Ives Carpenter. 
Walter Blair (who wrote on Hawthorne) is 
the author of one of the excellent sections 
of the book. Our readers will probably re- 
member Louise Dauner’s splendid essay, 
“Henry James and the Garden of Death,” 
Reference is made to it in the section by 
Robert E. Spiller. 

Other divisions of the book were written 
on Mark Twain, Poe, Thoreau, Melville, and 
Walt Whitman—by Harry Hayden Clark, 
Jay B. Hubbell, Lewis Leary, Stanley T. 
Williams, and Willard Thorp, respectively. 
Scholars and serious students will find every 
section of the book extremely profitable. 

Lois Alderman’s story “Roof Tops” 
(University of Kansas City Review, Autumn, 
1955) received Distinctive Story Rating in 
Best American Short Stories of 1956 edited 
by Martha Foley (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). Her work has been published in vari- 
ous national magazines. 

Charles Angoff’s “Where Did Yesterday 
Go?” (University of Kansas City Review, 


Summer, 1949) received the honor of pub- 
lication in The Best American Short Stories 
of 1950, edited by Martha Foley, In 1951, 
1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 Mr. Angoff 
was given Distinctive Story Rating in The 
Best American Short Stories for works 
originally published in our magazine, He is 
the author of a trilogy of novels (Beechhurst 
Press), a work on H. L. Mencken, and many 
other volumes, 

Joseph Warren Beach has held distin- 
guished positions at the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Chicago, Harvard 
University and other institutions. He is the 
author of The Concept of Nature in Nine- 
teenth Century English Poetry, Involuntary 
Witness (poems), American Fiction 1920- 
1940, and other volumes. 

Robert Bingham (A.B., Harvard) is the 
author of many works, including “The Un- 
popular Passenger” which was published in 
Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards of 1955. He is managing editor of 
The Reporter. 

Daniel De Paola has written for The 
Colorado Quarterly, Four Quarters, and 
other magazines. 

James Farrell, author of the Studs Lonigan 
trilogy, has written many other novels as 
well as short stories and essays. Our readers 
may well remember his very sensitive 
character portrayal in “Father Timothy 
Joyce” and “I’m Dancing Frances,” both of 
which were published in The University of 
Kansas City Review. The latter story re- 
ceived distinctive rating in Martha Foley’s 
Best American Short Stories of 1954. 

Ruel E. Foster, author of “A Tonal Study: 
Marvell” (University of Kansas City Review, 
Autumn, 1955), is a member of the English 
Department of the University of West 
Virginia. 

Louis Ginsberg took his A.B. degree at 
Rutgers and his M.A, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has published poetry in The Satur- 
day Review, The New Statesman, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Western Review, Poetry 
(Chicago), The Saturday Evening Post, and 
other magazines, 


George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to the Review, has had stories in Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories of 1954 and in Prize 
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Prayer to My Father 


JosEPH WarRREN BEACH 


You, author of my being and wellhead 
Of all my force, you that are here in bone, 
Pigment and reflex and in subtlest tone 
Of feeling and of judgment, by my bed 


Take shape, take real presence here 

Beside me, as when once you walked the earth 
And were a strength unnoted, being so firm 
And all-pervasive that no shade of fear 


Called out for help. You that were myself 
Unknown tc me, only myself in power, 

Mildness and selflessness. O steady shower 
Of growing weather to my seedling self, 


And wordless book of law, being the norm 
Of action and direction, so that unfelt 

Save in the obscurest cells of consciousness 
The best of your self in my self took form! 


Come as you were, thick shoulders, crooked nose, 
Pale, patient eyes that scolded not even when 

Words scolded—healer, captain, guardian, 

With every attribute that man bestows 


Upon divinity except the claim 

To godhead or to goodness. O, the child 
Because he had you had no conscious need 
Of father or of guide and paid no heed, 


But the man, all but lost in polar seas, 
Determined to be worthy of your breed 
And keep his captainship until the end, 
Requires your presence in extremest need. 


The Harp 


SHIRLEY SIKES 


S a child, I was always doing 
A hopeless little things, like 

shouting to my mother how 
much I loved her, shouting through 
the unyielding window of the empty 
train on which she had placed me, 
unwilling, the train propelling me 
to the home of my aunts, shouting 
that I loved her until she would cup 
her hand to her ear and run beside the 
train mouthing, “What? What?” 
and “I can’t hear”; or I would talk 
endlessly, defiantly, into the dead 
mouthpiece of a telephone—talk to 
my schoolmates, hurl my insults at 
them as though the insults were 
arrows sent flying to pierce them 
with all their falseness. I screamed 
softly at them over the phone which 
did not connect them to me. All 
these things I did with an intense and 
desperate fury. 

It was as if, I thought later, these 
things had been twisted inside me. 
Somewhere in the past, someone had 
taken me, turned my being with a 
gigantic golden key, and now I was 
locked, tight and without redemp- 
tion. 

Then came the day of the per- 
fumed harp. 

It was my mother’s birthday. I had 
heard my mother and my father 
talking of it for days before, their 
voices secret and glowing, winding 
out their half-open door into the 
hall where I stood. They often talked 
like that in their bedroom, and I 
would stand, leaning against the 
doorjamb, and try to hear what they 
were saying. Sometimes my mother 


would laugh, a high, tinkly laugh. 
I would wait, listening, until finally 
I would enter the room, under the 
pretense of a headache, or a pigtail 
that needed rebraiding (for though 
I was three months past eleven my 
mother insisted that a child should 
not wear her long hair loose as she 
did, but neatly braided). Always 
when I entered, they would stop talk- 
ing. One evening, when my father 
came home early, I overheard them 
speaking of my mother’s birthday. 

It was nearly dark and the hall 
where I stood seemed full of un- 
friendly shadows. I had been listen- 
ing outside their door for a long 
time, but it was almost shut and I 
could barely hear what they were 
saying. Then I heard my mother say, 
“Julie... for my birthday? But why 
should she, darling—she’s only a 
child!” 

My father said something. Sud- 
denly—as though hearing my name 
had given me the right to enter—I 
joined them. 

The room was filled with the light 
of the dying sun and a path of yellow 
stretched from the window almost 
to my feet. I saw my mother’s face 
in the mirror of the dressing table 
where she sat—that lovely face, the 
high, smooth brow, the fine line of 
the nose—her eyes staring back at 
me, surprised. Her hand, immobile, 
was raised slightly from the dressing 
table, and in it she held the enameled 
brush my father had given her. My 
father’s hand lay on her shoulder, 
close to her hair, and as I watched 
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them, he laughed. Then he leaned 
over and blew the tips of her hair 
with his breath. My mother smiled 
and put the brush to her hair. 

“What did you want, Julie?” she 
asked. 

I turned and ran from the room. 

That night, as I lay sleepless in my 
bed with my hands clenched tightly 
at my sides, I remembered my mother 
saying, “Julie . . . but why should 
she?” And I vowed I would find a 
gift for her. 

But it was not easy to find one 
which would suit her—which, when 
I presented it to her would cause her 
to throw her arms about me, to 
smile at me and say, “But Julie! 
How did you ever think of it?” 
I wanted something which, when 
she saw it, would make her pull me 
into the room with them, so that we 
could talk together for hours. No, 
it was not easy, and as the day of her 
birthday approached, I grew frantic. 
At night I lay trembling in my bed 
with the fear that I should not think 
of anything to give her, or that, 
thinking of it, it wouldn’t be worthy 
of her. In the daytime, after school— 
having told my mother that I was 
spending the time at the library—I 
combed the shops searching, first in 
small, exclusive places where the 
haughty personnel stood behind 
gleaming counters, and with their 
long, white fingers withdrew lace 
handkerchiefs and compacts from 
inside the glass cases. I would take 
these, turn them over in my hands, 
and then I would return the articles 
to the archly smiling salesperson and 
say, “I’m sorry—no. It won’t do. 
Thank you.” 

One day I found the harp. 

I had been wandering through the 
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back streets of the city when I came 
upon a dingy little store, crushed be- 
tween two huge brick buildings, 
bearing a sign which read, “An- 
tiques.” As I looked at it, the build- 
ing seemed to me to be alone, 
neglected, as though it were strain- 
ing upward to reach the two build- 
ings which were closest to it—exactly 
the kind of shop my mother would 
have impatiently dragged me by. 
Suddenly it seemed to me that I 
was close to what I was looking for, 
that I must find something here. 

I paused, tried to look through 
the film on its windows, and I saw 
a wisp of a woman scurrying to let 
me in. 

As she swung the door open, I 
heard the two tones of a chime. 
There was an odor of disuse and 
dust in the air. As I walked in, I 
pulled my hands out of my jacket 
pockets and clasped them together 
in front of me. “I love shops like 
this!” I blurted out. “But Mother 
never wants me to go into them!” 

“A gift?” the woman asked, as 
though some expression on my face 
had given my purpose away. 

“Yes,” I said, and brushed past 
her quickly to move farther into the 
shop. I turned this way and that in 
the narrow aisles, my eyes wide. I 
pushed past fireside sets, past grin- 
ning Chinese devils which smothered 
vases and platters, past cobwebbed 
pictures, until finally I came to a 
vastly overlooked shelf at the back 
of the store. I stopped and stared. 
There, sitting in its cloak of dust— 
as though it had been waiting eons 
for me to come—-sat the harp. It was 
golden, small and finely formed, 
and red perfume spurted up its sides 
like blood in a vein. As I stared at 
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it, I could feel my heart beating 
rapidly. 

“That? A fine example of nine- 
teenth century craftsmanship. A lady 
brought it in one day—said it had 
been a family heirloom.” She gazed 
into space then and added, “It’s sad 
when people have to part with things 
like that.” 

“I want it,” I said. “That harp. 
Only that.” 

“Of course.” The woman scuttled 
behind the counter, put a bony hand 
on it, and put it in front of me. 
““For someone special?” 

“How much?” I inquired. 

She hesitated, looking at me. “Five 
dollars.” 

The money represented almost all 
I had saved for months. I counted 
it slowly, fumblingly because I did 
not want to take my eyes from the 
harp. 

“Shall I wrap it?” The woman 
started to take the harp from me, 
but I only clutched it more tightly. 

“No...no... I'll take it as it is.” 

“Come back,” the woman called 
after me as I went out. 

I did not answer, but simply began 
to polish the dust from the harp with 
my fingers, blowing on it. Then I 
put it firmly into my jacket pocket 
and clasped it in one hand. 

As I walked home through the 
late spring air, I began to whistle. I 
even called ‘Hello, Marie,” to a 
classmate of mine I met on the street, 
ignoring her puzzled stare as I went 
past her (for, out of defiance, I had 
never before offered to speak first 
to any of my friends). I kept strok- 
ing the harp as I walked, imagining 
that it responded with a tinge of 
warmth, imagining that I could feel 
the red perfume pulse inside its 
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golden vein. 

As the darkness pressed around 
me, I ceased to whistle, and my 
grasp on the harp became uneasy. 
There would surely be other gifts 
besides mine which my mother would 
receive ... gifts from friends, from 
my aunts to whom I was periodically 
banished, and then he would have 
something for her. If this were not 
worthy ... not in keeping .. . But 
it had to be, for I knew I could not 
endure the endless stream of days 
and nights any longer. I remembered 
how the uncertainty I had felt then 
had finally made such a physical im- 
pression on me that my mother had 
questioned me about my health. 

“Julie!” my mother had called, 
coming into my room one afternoon 
when I had returned early from my 
search for a gift. “Is something 
wrong? You’re so pale and drawn, 
dear. You know you’re not strong 
... have your friends at school been 
making fun of that again?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Well then, darling,” she went 
on in her resonant voice, the voice 
which had a rather high, but round 
timbre—the voice that I practiced 
before my dresser mirror until I 
broke off in frustration and despair, 
“what is the matter with you? 
You’re in this room every minute 
you're home from school. Please, 
Julie, let’s go outside.” She reached 
for my hand—we were sitting on 
my narrow bed—and the light from 
the window struck her pale, golden 
hair, making each separate strand of 
it glow. A few fine hairs were cling- 
ing to her cheeks; she had obviously 
just brushed it. “Even your father 
is worried, Julie.” 

I got up from the bed and walked 
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to the window, staring blindly out 
at the trees. “But I don’t want to go 
outside, Mother. I must .. . I have 
things I must do.” 

“But what, dear? What?” 

I did not turn from the window; 
I didn’t need to look into her green 
eyes, to see her smile kindly at me, 
her brow lined with a frown. Her 
image I would see later, as I looked 
into my mirror—all the fine details 
of her face would come back to me 
then, transposed onto my pinched, 
hollow face, with its black eyes, 
framed by its dark hair. Then I 
would silently cry to my reflection, 
placing my hands flat against my 
stiff braids, ““Why didn’t she give 
me her yellow hair? Why?” 

Now I merely sighed and said 
nothing. She was tapping her toe. 

“Julie, are you listening?” 

I began to finger the dolls that lay 
on the chest under the window. My 
room had dormer windows, and three 
of the dolls, old, dressed in tattered 
prints—one without any hair, which 
I had taken to bed with me every 
night when I was younger — lay 
propped up against one of the walls 
of the dormer. I touched the bald 
head of this favorite doll; then I 
moved the edge of the white curtains 
back a little from the window and 
sat down on the chest and sighed 
again. 

“Julie, won’t you go outside? I 
think fresh air would do you good. 
I worry about you, dear, alone here 
all the time.” 

“But I like it here, Mother, really.” 

I looked at her briefly—she was 
stretched out now on my chintz bed- 
spread, lying on her back. One hand 
a her head was buried in her 

air. 
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“Well, I can’t see why. I honestly 
can’t. There isn’t a thing in this room 
you want any more. I mean. . 
you don’t play with dolls, you say, 
and you didn’t want a dollhouse . 
but I suppose some children are dif- 
ferent. When I was a child I had 
someone with me almost every 
minute.” 

“T like to be alone.” 

“Yes, I guess you do. But wouldn’t 
you ever like to telephone some of 
your little friends to come and play 
with you? A party, maybe? You 
could wear that white dress I bought 
you. You look nice in white, Julie.” 

She sat up then and smoothed her 
hair. “Your father will be home 
soon, Julie. I'll have to freshen up. 
Now you just rest a bit and you'll 
feel better. I’m worried about you, 
dear.” 

She got up and came around the 
bed to me. She tried to take me by 
the hand, but I put my hand to my 
forehead and instead, she kissed me 
on the cheek. I could smell her per- 
fume as she leaned over me, its odor 
deep, but not heavy—so unlike the 
cheap dime store perfume I bought 
without her knowledge and applied 
at school. Then she left the room. 

I ran to my mirror and glared at 
my reflection; then I turned and 
sank onto the bed. 

That night I made another of 
those hopeless phone calls. My mother 
and my father were talking in their 
room, at the end of the hall, and 
I went soundlessly down the stairs 
to the phone in the foyer. I lifted 
the receiver and waited, my heart- 
beats sounding in my ears; then I 
deadened the phone and began to 
talk. I talked very slowly at first, 
first to one friend, then to another, 
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but as I talked my voice grew louder 
and my neck became taut. My hands 
began to perspire on the phone. 
Finally, with the perspiration run- 
ning down my face I began shout- 
ing— though not really shouting— 
my throat was so tight that the sound 
choked back on me. “I hate you!” I'd 
scream to one of them. “I hate you 
because you’re ugly. And you're 
stupid too,” I would add. “You tell 
lies about me. You say I’m awkward 
and—and silly . . . and that no one 
likes me.” At last I crushed the phone 
back on its cradle, and with my 
hands pressed to my chest, I sat 
down on the stairs and began to cry. 

Yet all this was erased on the day 
that I found the harp. The afternoon 
that I walked home with the harp 
in my pocket I felt all these fears 
had been foolish. And as I walked, 
after having spoken to my school- 
mate, I did not again allow my 
fingers to slip from their firm grasp 
on the harp. 

For days, however, I kept the 
secret of it from her, from him, so 
that the moment I gave it to her 
would be a climax of anticipation 
for me, an unexpected pleasure for 
her. The harp lay in my bureau dur- 
ing the day, hidden among my rayon 
undershirts and panties, among the 
long woolen socks so ugly in com- 
parison to my mother’s silk ones. In 
the evenings, I brought it out from 
its hiding place and set it on top of 
my bureau so that I could gaze at 
it in the light of my bedside lamp 
whenever I awakened in the night. 
The sun hit the sides of it in the 
mornings, and the red perfume 
flamed up. Then I would grasp the 
harp, kiss it, and return it to its 
hiding place. 
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Yet after several days of this, my 
early fear of not finding a worthy 
gift gradually gave way to another, 
a stronger fear: the fear that the 
harp would be discovered, that per- 
haps he would find it, that I would 
rush to my room only to find him 
holding it in his huge hand, dwarfing 
it, and to hear his laugh as he held 
it for my mother to see. 

“From Julie,” he might say. “Look 
what Julie gave you!” 

Again I spent sleepless nights in 
which I tossed from side to side in 
my bed until finally, unable to bear 
the fear any longer, I turned on my 
bedside lamp and stared at the harp 
on the bureau. Sometimes, in the 
mornings, I would decide I must 
find a new hiding place—I would 
imagine that my father secretly knew 
I had hidden the harp and was only 
waiting for the proper moment to 
come and get it. Then I would rush 
around the room, thrust it beneath 
my dolls in the dormer window or 
in the chest below them, or behind 
the white chintz skirt on my dresser. 
Sometimes I took it and thrust it 
into a jacket pocket in my closet, 
or beneath my pillow. At last I took 
the harp and returned it to the 
bureau where it had always been. 
I was content for a while—at least 
until the tension built up again and 
the ritual of hiding would have to be 
carried out once more. 

Sometimes when I held the harp 
I felt I could never put it down; 
it seemed to fill my hand, to warm it. 
I remembered what the lady in the 
antique shop had said, “It’s sad when 
people have to part with things like 
that.” I wondered as I held the harp 
what its first owner had felt when 
she handed it, irrevocably, to the 
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shopkeeper. Had she stroked it as I 
did? Had she watched the perfume 
pulse around the sides? 

When I thought of these things, 
I held the harp tightly in both hands. 
Finally I remembered that, even 
though I gave it away, even if there 
was an empty place on my bureau, 
it would be near me—in my mother’s 
room. Surely she would let me look 
at it, would let me watch its shim- 
mering reflection in her dressing 
table mirror. We might caress it to- 
gether, while she would say, “How 
did you think of it, Julie?” 

Finally the day came. 

I had been awake since very early 
in the morning. Now I lay in my 
bed with the covers pulled tightly 
around me, waiting for the sun to 
warm the chill air in my room, 
watching the top of the tree near 
my window sway in the breeze. I 
could hear my mother moving about 
in the hall outside my door. She 
might be dusting the hall table, or 
taking clean linen from the closet 
into their room, I thought. I could 
hear the click of her high heels as 
she went past my room with her 
firm, rapid steps. Then I looked at 
my bureau and sat up. I put my 
hands on my shoulders, on my cotton 
nightshirt, and felt my shoulder 
blades jut up sharply against my 
palms. 

Someone knocked. 

“Julie?” 

My mother’s voice came through 
the door. I waited a moment, listen- 
ing to its familiar, full timbre; then 
my eyes darted to the bureau where 
the harp was. It seemed to be wait- 
ing too, as though it had heard, 
recognized her voice. The perfume 
was vividly red against the gold of 
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its container. 

“Julie, dear, won’t you come 
down? This is a special day. We'll 
have breakfast together.” 

Even as she spoke, I felt she had 
eaten already—with him; there was 
in her voice that secret, glowing 
note it held when she talked with 
him in their room. He might have 
closed his hand over hers as they sat 
gazing at each other over their 
coffee. 

“I know it’s a special day,” I said. 
“Tt’s your birthday.” 

“Why, Julie,” she said, evidently 
surprised and pleased. “How did you 
know?” 

“It wasn’t a secret.” 

I pulled my outspread fingers into 
tight fists, holding them firmly on 
my shoulders. My teeth were chatter- 
ing, and gooseflesh appeared on my 
arms, for the breeze from the win- 
dow was cold. Then I threw the 
covers back and raced to the bureau 
to clamp the harp in my hands. I 
held it against my chest, hiding it. 

“Don’t come in,” I told her. “I’m 
—I’m not dressed.” 

For a moment she was silent. Then 
she laughed. “Really, Julie, you 
amaze me sometimes. Will you come 
down? Soon?” 

“Teo 

“Are you all right, dear? You 
sound—rather peculiar.” 

“I’m fine, Mother. Really.” 

I held my breath as she went away. 
I pulled the harp away from me and 
looked at it. It seemed to hum as 
I held it, filtered light striking it, 
the little golden threads of its 
strings gleaming as I studied it. The 
red perfume flowed inside, slow bub- 
bles rising to the top as I shook it, 
put it to my lips. As I stood there, 
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shivering in my bare feet, the wooden 
floor cold beneath my toes, one leg 
propped against the other below my 
nightshirt, I held the harp under my 
nose and tried to sniff the essence of 
its perfume through the bound 
stopper. And then another image 
came back to me—another time 
when I had stood like this, had 
searched for the essence of something. 

I had gone into my mother’s room, 
knowing that she was alone, for my 
father had not yet come home—and 
I found her sitting in front of her 
dressing table, filing her nails. I 
walked up behind her slowly. Then, 
as I stood talking to her, I lifted the 
stoppers from the cut glass perfume 
bottles on her dresser and held them 
under my nose. I inhaled them for 
a long time; then I placed the stop- 
pers back in the bottles and looked at 
my mother. I touched her hair. She 
didn’t move, but simply went on fil- 
ing. I touched her hair again. 

“You’ve just brushed it,” I said. 

She also put her hand to her hair, 
pulling one strand through her 
fingers. “Yes,” she said. She tossed 
her head slightly, and she laughed, 
leaning over again, and applying the 
file to her nail. 

Suddenly I held my hand to her 
hair, and, exactly as I had seen my 
father do, I took a curl and blew 
on it. My mother burst out laughing. 

“You silly,” she said. “What in the 
world are you doing?” 

I could still hear her laughing, 
even after I had shut the door to 
my room. 

Now, as I held the harp, it seemed 
I could hear that laugh, high and 
tinkly. I pushed the harp away, hav- 
ing set it on the dresser, and I lay 
my head on my hands. Suddenly I 
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thought I might never give the gift 
to her; maybe I would always keep 
it locked here in my room—I might 
rush around hiding it, examining it— 
telling the friends that I called on 
the phone all about it, perhaps even 
shouting about it to my mother when 
she put me on the train. 

Suddenly I stood up and grasped 
the harp. I knew I would give it to 
her; even as I doubted, I knew I 
would bestow it upon her. 

When I came into the room, my 
mother was lying on the couch read- 
ing a magazine propped up against | 
her knees. One hand was twining 
a strand of her hair, her fingers work- 
ing slowly around it, turning it in 
and out. The fingers of the other 
hand, the nails newly polished, were 
drumming on the edge of the maga- 
zine. She did not look at me at first; 
she kept reading, her pale hair 
clustered about her face. 

Finally, without looking up, she 
said, “Hello, Julie.” 

“Hello.” 

Then she looked at me. “Oh yes, 
Julie. I said we’d have breakfast to- 
gether, didn’t I? Shall I have coffee 
while you eat?” 

I looked at her. The harp was be- 
hind my back; she had not noticed. 
I went up close to her so that I could 
catch the odor of her perfume— 
not heavy—and so that I could look 
into her green eyes and see them com- 
plemented by the gold of her hair. 
My eyes swept over her smooth brow, 
down the straight, slender line of 
her nose. As I looked she smiled. 

“What shall we do, Julie? What?” 

“We?” And I was so happy that 
I burst out, “Oh, Mother, Mother!” 

She looked quickly at me. ““What, 
dear?” 
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“Did you ever feel funny about 
a moment? Wanting it to come, and 
yet, mot wanting it?” 

“Why I’m not sure I know what 
you mean.” 

“Well ...I mean... I’m so happy 
now, Mother, and I feel something 
wonderful is going to happen maybe, 
and I’m... well... I’m almost afraid 
to be so happy!” 

“Julie, darling I. . . I still don’t 
quite understand.” Again my mother 
gave me that bewildered look she 
had given me before when she would 
cup her hand to her ear to listen 
to my shouting on the train. “But 
I am glad you’re happy, sweet,” she 
said. 

Then she swung her legs over the 
edge of the sofa and put her maga- 
zine down so that it slipped to the 
floor. “Julie, sometimes I think I 
don’t try hard enough with you.” 

“Try? But I’m happy, Mother.” 

“T hope so, Julie. I do hope so.” 

She was looking at me very direct- 
ly. “Now, what was it you wanted?” 

“Why I wanted to tell you... 
well... it was your birthday, you 
see, Mother, and I was so worried!” 

“Worried? What for?” 

“Why because I thought I would 
never find it. Oh Mother, I was so 
afraid I would never find it.” 

“Find what?” 

“Your present!” And as I said it, 
I felt the harp pressing against my 
hand, insistently it seemed, as though 
it were plucking at me with its sharp 
edges. 

“Not really, dear. Did you buy 
me something? Flow sweet!” She 
smiled. ““Well, where is it? Why don’t 
you show it to me?” 

Still I did not pull my hands from 
behind me, and I felt them beginning 
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to perspire on the harp, to tighten. 

“If I give it to you,” I said, 
“will you let me look at it?” 

“Well what a question, silly! Of 
course I will. But I bet you’re only 
joking,” she teased. “I bet you don’t 
have anything at all.” 

As she said this, she leaned over 
me, trying to see behind my back. 
Her face became a blur; the fine de- 
tails of it melted into one whole and 
I could not distinguish anything but 
an essence of perfume and an aura of 
gold. I felt my fingers growing 
tighter still—so tight that the harp 
was beginning to hurt me. 

As I inhaled her perfume, I 
remembered thinking about the 
empty spot the harp would leave on 
my bureau, and IJ recalled the image 
of the two of us regarding it in her 
mirror. But as the same image 
flashed now in my mind, there was 
a change. No longer was the harp 
full, intact; instead, I pictured the 
harp half-drained of its fluid, so 
that the remainder flushed weakly 
against the sides of its container. 

And then I heard him. The door 
to the foyer opened, was slammed 
shut. I heard his loud breathing, his 
heavy steps as he came along the 
hallway. I looked at my mother. In- 
stantly she had changed; she leaned 
away from me and put one hand to 
her hair, smoothing it. Then she 
turned expectantly toward the arch- 
way leading to the hall. ‘““He’s home 
early,” she murmured. “‘He’s taking 
me out to lunch.” 


I felt the harp in my hand. “I 
want to go with you,” I begged sud- 
denly. “Can I go with you?” 

She looked at me, touched one of 
my braids. ““Why, sweetie, this is a 
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place where only grownups go.” 

The heavy steps were coming 
closer, and my mother’s lips began 
to curve into a smile. “Hurry, dear,” 
she told me. “Mother must get ready 
to go.” 

My hands made one final contrac- 
tion. There was a smothered tinkling 
of glass, and a sudden reek of per- 
fume. 

“Julie!” My mother’s voice was 
trembling. “Julie, what is it?” 

I drew my hands from behind my 
back. 

“Julie!” my mother gasped, her 
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face contorted. “Darling, what have 
you done to yourself?” ‘ 

I looked numbly at my hands. 
Seeping through my fingers was the 
perfume of the harp. It poured over 
the jagged sides of the broken glass, 
dripped with my blood to the floor, 
speckling the carpet. 

Then, just as my father came into 
the room and said, “What’s going 
on here?” I ran past him, letting 
what remained of the harp fall to 
the floor behind me, calling back to 
her as I ran: “It wasn’t for you at 
all. It was never really for you!” 


New Birds Will Sing 


NorMAN NATHAN 


Where, friendly bird, 


Without a word, 


Have the chill nights made you roam? 


Birds will return 


When south winds burn 
And comfort makes this home. 


New birds will sing 


Old caroling 


While I mourn from my tether 


With private song, 


Silent and long, 


One who left with the weather. 


Junior 


WirwiaM E. Witson 


HE only time I ever saved 

a life I knew I was not a 

hero, and I didn’t expect a 
Carnegie Medal. But I didn’t expect 
what I got either. The person whose 
life I saved threatened to kill me, 
and I nearly lost my job. 

It was a newspaper job in New 
England. The city editor was dubious 
about me from the start and for a 
long time allowed me to perform 
only the most elementary tasks 
around the office. I came in early, 
clipped the morning paper, and spent 
the rest of the forenoon telephoning 
undertakers, writing obits, and oc- 
casionally taking inconsequential re- 
writes. After lunch, I sometimes dug 
dusty envelopes out of the morgue 
or got information for other re- 
porters’ stories out of the library, but 
mostly passed the dragging hours 
trying to appear busy whenever the 
city editor flicked his slant-wise 
irascible gaze in my direction. 

A man of forty with sparse and 
wispy hair, bony arms, and myopic 
cobalt eyes that never looked at you 
when he was speaking to you but 
seemed always to be watching you 
when your back was turned, the city 
editor was known to everyone in the 
office as “Junior.” His father was 
the managing editor and was called 
“Senior.” They both had violent tem- 
pers and spent almost as much time 
popping in and out of Senior’s pri- 
vate office barking insults at each 
other as Junior spent berating the 
rest of us. I was too young then to 
realize that they were actually de- 


voted to each other and my inex- 
perience kept me from recognizing 
the fact that together, in spite of the 
bedlam they created, they were 
turning out one of the best dailies 
in the country. 

My youth explained in part 
Junior’s misgivings about me. It 
takes a while for the most seasoned 
reporter to learn a new town, and 
although I had already worked for 
eight months on a newspaper in the 
Middle West and regarded myself 
as a man of experience, I was by no 
means “seasoned.” Junior had hired 
me through Fernald’s Exchange 
without an interview, and when he 
first saw me he must have been dis- 
mayed by my appearance. My ap- 
plication through Fernald’s stated 
truthfully that I was only twenty- 
two, but I looked even younger. 
There was another reason for Junior’s 
caution, however. I was a Middle 
Westerner.. Yankees are instinctively 
suspicious of anything untried or 
foreign, and Junior was from “down 
Maine.” 

The day Junior finally sent me 
out of the office on a story, I was 
still clipping the morning paper at 
the copy desk when he came to work. 
As usual, he hung his coat on the 
nail opposite his desk without say- 
ing good morning. There was a coat- 
room, but he never used it. I was 
sure that he had driven the nail in 
the wall himself so that he could 
keep his eye on his coat all day long, 
but also to avoid the brief amenities 
that are inevitable in an office coat 
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room. 

“Put on your hat,” he said out of 
the corner of his mouth. 

He did not glance in my direction, 
but I knew he was speaking to me 
because there was no one else in the 
office. I knew also that he was going 
to give me an assignment on the 
street at last, for he always told a 
reporter to put on his hat before 
he sent him out on a story. 

“Yes sir,” I said, and went to the 
coat room and got my hat. 

When I returned, he was busy 
making a list of follow-ups from my 
stack of clippings. 

“Go down to the South End,” 
he said, without looking up, “and 
find out why the old lady did it.” 

That was all. I had to figure out 
the rest for myself. But by that time 
I had worked for him long enough 
to do the necessary mind reading. 

The night before, according to 
the morning paper, an elderly woman 
had jumped into the river in an 
attempt at suicide, but her volumi- 
nous skirts and petticoats had filled 
with air and she had floated until 
someone fished her out of the water 
with a boat hook. True to the quaint 
style in which it had persisted for 
more than a hundred years, the 
morning paper had given only the 
facts. There was no attempt to re- 
create the spectacle of the old woman 
bobbing about on her impromptu 
life raft, no conjecture as to her 
motives for the act, no re-creation 
of her thoughts and emotions while 
she was in the water or after she was 
pulled out of it. The morning re- 
porter had not even determined 
whether the woman could swim. 

“Yes, sir,” I said again, and went 
out. 
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The woman lived in the first-floor 
tenement of a four-story house, and 
when I knocked at her door no one 
answered. Although the day was 
warm, the place was closed up tight 
and I had little hope of an answer 
when I knocked the second time. 
After waiting on the narrow porch 
for several minutes, I started up the 
inside stairway, trusting that one of 
the woman’s neighbors could tell me 
where she was. But no one answered 
my knocking inside the house, either, 
until I reached the top floor. There 
the man who answered would not 
open his door. 

“You know the people on the first 
floor?” I shouted at him. 

“Sure,” he said, from behind the 
closed door. 

“Do you know where they are?” 

“Sure.” 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The contradiction baffled me for 
a moment. 

“You mean you don’t know where 
they have gone,” I shouted, enunci- 
ating very carefully. 

“No.” 

It was exasperating. 

“Do you know anything about 
them—I mean, why the woman tried 
to drown herself? Is she married?” 

“Sure.” 

“You mean she is married? Where 
is her husband?” 

“Sure. I don’t know.” 

“Did they have a quarrel, a fight?” 

“I don’t know nothing,” the 
voice said; and after that, it would 
not answer. 

I went back downstairs and 
knocked on the woman’s door again, 
just on the chance that I had not 
been heard the first time. There was 
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still no answer. But this time, as I 
was turning to leave, I noticed a 
faint smell of gas and stopped. Be- 
side the door a meter was ticking 
rapidly. I tried the one accessible 
window on the porch, found it un- 
locked, opened it, and climbed in. 
The room that I dropped into— 
dining room—was filled with the 
smell of gas, and I went at once to 
the kitchen. To my surprise, the odor 
there was less concentrated, and all 
the jets on the stove were shut. When 
I returned to the dining room, I 
noticed a door with newspapers pro- 
truding through the cracks round 
it, and it was only then that I began 
to suspect what I had walked into. 
Behind the calked door, a man lay 
on a bed, and he was enormous. I 
could not have stood still in the door- 
way more than a few seconds, but it 
seemed to me that at least a full 
minute elapsed between each heav- 
ing of his big belly as he breathed. 
Every time he exhaled there was a 
long rasping snore, and his elaborate 
handlebar moustaches trembled like 
the antennae of a gross insect. Above 
his head, a gas fixture had been re- 
moved from the wall, leaving the 
round black mouth of the pipe agape. 
I ran to the window and opened 
it and then began tugging at the fat 
arms and at the feet of the man on 
the bed. I could not budge him. I 
tried moving the bed, but it had no 
casters and might as well have been 
bolted to the floor. After trying the 
arms and feet again to no avail, I 
decided that I would have to get help, 
and at that moment I saw a man 
standing in the bedroom doorway 
watching me. 
“So you break in a man’s house, 
eh?” he said, reprovingly. 
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It was the same voice that I had 
heard behind the door on the fourth 
floor. 

But the owner of the voice was 
more co-operative now. Together 
we dragged the big man off the bed 
and across the floor into the next 
room. Afterwards my helper went 
back into the bedroom and plugged 
the pipe with newspapers while I 
telephoned the police. As we waited 
for them to arrive, we took turns at 
clumsy versions of artificial respira- 
tion. Our efforts did not shorten the 
intervals between the man’s gasps, 
however. 

Soon after the police came and 
started to work with a pulmotor, 
the tenement was crowded with 
people—men, women, and children, 
talking in a half-dozen languages— 
and one of them was a pretty dark- 
eyed girl who told me she lived next 
door. 

“Maybe you know where they 
keep their photographs,” I said to 
her; and she said, “I'll show you.” 

She led me into the bedroom and 
pulled out a dresser drawer. It con- 
tained a dozen or more family 
photographs, and I scooped them all 
up and hid them under my jacket. 

When we returned to the dining 
room, a reporter from my news- 
paper’s afternoon competitor was 
there talking to the cops, and I got 
all the information I thought neces- 
sary simply by listening and looking 
over his shoulder. Finally, the police 
announced that the man would live, 
and I left. 

When I got back to the office, I 
certainly did not expect Junior to 
shake my hand and call me a hero. 
But I was not prepared for the in- 
difference with which he listened to 
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my story. After I finished, he wrote 
a Number Six head on a scrap of 
copy and sent it down the chute 
to the composing room. Then, with- 
out looking at me, he said, “So why 
did the old lady jump in the river?” 

I had no answer. I had completely 
forgotten about the old woman. 

“You mean you didn’t find out?” 
Junior said. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “you see, the 
man was dying and—” 

“Then you didn’t get the story I 
sent you for, after all,” he inter- 
rupted, still not looking up but 
counting the units in another head 
he had just written. 

“I got all the pictures,” I said. 
“The News man didn’t get any.” 

Junior tilted back his head and di- 
rected a look of martyrdom at the 
ceiling. 

“TI thought—” I began. 

But he did not let me finish. He 
banged both fists on his desk and 
shouted at me. 

“You didn’t think at all! Here it 
is time for the first edition, and you 
don’t have a follow-up on the morn- 
ing story! You wasted two precious 
hours diddling around and you didn’t 
even find the old lady!” 

I was speechless. I had just saved 
a life and he called it “diddling 
around.” 

Junior sprang to his feet. 

“Well,” he roared, “don’t just 
stand there! Sit down and write what 
you have got!” 

As I walked away toward my 
desk, he muttered, ““We’ll put a man 
on the old lady’s story for the Two- 
Star”; and there was something in 
the way he said man that made me 
want to turn round and punch him 
in the nose. 
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I think I might have done it if 
at that moment Senior had not 
popped out of his private office and 
demanded to know what-the-hell 
all the racket was about. Junior told 
him it was none of his damned busi- 
ness and ordered him back to his 
office where he belonged, and after 
that there was such a hullabaloo that 
I could not have got into the fray 
if I had tried. Before they finally 
separated and subsided, I had typed 
my story in takes and sent it all to 
the copy desk. 

Junior ran the story on page one 
and used pictures of the man and 
the woman, who turned out to be the 
man’s wife. But I was fed up. That 
same day I wrote to Fernald’s Ex- 
change and asked them to find me 
another job. 

A week passed before I heard from 
Fernald’s. They were sorry, they 
said, but they thought it would be 
difficult to find me another job 
after I had worked on my present 
one so short a time. They advised me 
to stay where I was at least a year. 
I got the letter just before lunch. It 
was the day they always served the 
New England boiled dinner at my 
boarding house, and I returned to 
the office even more depressed than 
I was when I left it. 

I did not recognize the man at 
first when I came in, for he was 
standing before Junior’s desk with 
his back to the door; but as soon 
as I caught sight of the handlebar 
moustaches I knew who he was. By 
that time, I could hear what Junior 
was saying to him. 

““He’s not here just now, mister, 
but I'll tell him when he comes in.” 
“TI wait for him,” the man said. 

“He’s off for the afternoon,” 
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Junior said; and to my amazement 
he was looking straight at me as he 
spoke. “But, I'll fire him,” he said, 
still looking at me. “I'll fire him as 
soon as he comes in tomorrow.” 

“You tell him I find out who he 
is I kill him, see!” the man said. 

“Sure, I'll tell him,” Junior said, 
with unmistakable pleasure. 

“Maybe I kill you too!” the man 
said. 

He seemed to have recovered com- 
pletely from his attempt at suicide. 
He looked as strong as a bull and 
was twice as big as Junior. But Junior 
did not bat an eye. 

“You better let me fire him first,” 
Junior said. “I can’t fire him if I’m 
dead.” Then he said, “I’m really sorry 
about those pictures, mister. We 
didn’t know he stole them.” 

It had never occurred to me that 
I was a thief, but of course I was. 

~The neighbor girl had no authority 
to give me the photographs. In fact, 
she had not given them to me; she 
had only shown me where they were. 


The man had the swatch of photo- 
graphs in his hand and was shaking 
them under Junior’s nose. 

“You tell him I kill him!” 

“T sure will, mister,” Junior said. 
“And Ill fire him, too. But about 
those pictures. We'll blow one up 
for you, sir, if you like, make you 
a great big picture—free, you 
know.” 

He outlined a big picture in the 
air with both hands, but the man 
ignored the offer. 
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“I blow him up! That’s what!” 
he said. “I blow everything up may- 
be! Huh?” 

“I know how you feel,” Junior 
said. “But wouldn’t you like a nice 
big picture of you and your wife— 
free?” 

Eventually, Junior got the man in- 
terested in an enlarged glossy of his 
wedding picture; and finally the 
man started to leave, somewhat mol- 
lified. But at the door he stopped 
and said again, “You tell him I kill 
him, see! And you fire him now, 
sure!” 

“T sure will, mister, the minute he 
comes in,” Junior said. 

When at last the man was gone, 
Junior cast a slantwise look across 
the room in my direction. 

“You hear that?” he said. 

I nodded and waited, wondering 
whether my old editor in the Middle 
West would take me back. 

“Well, let it be a lesson to you,” 
Junior said. 

That was all he said, and for the 
first time since I had known him, 
I thought I saw him smile. In the 
next moment, however, his back was 
turned and he was speaking to the 
slot-man on the copy desk, and I 
could not be sure. 

“T hope Senior never hears about 
this,” he said to the slot-man. “I 
should have checked to see how the 
boy got the pictures, but I didn’t 
think.” 

I knew then that he was not going 
to fire me. In fact, the next week 
he gave me a five-dollar raise. 


Cold Morning 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HE Reverend Frederic Eames 

lay down at night with a 

heavy sense of discourage- 
ment, principally because the sermon 
he had prepared for Sunday, on 
Doubt and Faith, did not satisfy him. 
He resolved to find another subject, 
and prayed for one just before fall- 
ing asleep. 

But when he got up in the morn- 
ing, nothing seemed to have changed. 
His discouragement was aggravated, 
if anything, for he suspected that 
the furnace fire had gone out. There 
was frost on the bedroom windows. 
He felt of the radiator in the living 
room. It was stone cold. Putting on 
bathrobe and slippers, he scuffed 
downstairs into the cellar, shook out 
the ashes, gathered paper and wood, 
struck a match with numb fingers, 
and hopefully watched the flame 
catch. Presently he put on coal. 

When he returned upstairs, he 
stood in the kitchen a few moments, 
shivering. He had forgotten to buy 
eggs. He had forgotten to pay the 
bills that Anne, his wife, had left 
for him to pay. She and the two girls 
had been away for a week, visiting 
her mother, but they would return 
tomorrow, which slightly cheered 
him. He tried to think whether he 
had forgotten to do anything else 
he had been expected to do. 

There was still enough warm water 
for shaving. Mr. Eames warmed his 
hands under the gushing faucet in 
the bathroom, then lathered his face 
and rubbed the lather in, confront- 
ing himself in the mirror. 


“In the morning,” he thought, “I 
certainly am not very prepossessing, 
this morning particularly. Thirty- 
two years old, and I can think of 
very little I’ve ever done to justify 
my having lived this long, or lived 
at all. 

“But come, come, old fellow. 
Maybe it’s just because the house 
is cold.” 

The blade pulled. For three days, 
he had meant to buy a package of 
blades but had forgotten, though he 
had been in or past the drugstore a 
number of times. Doggedly he 
scraped his cheek, telling himself that 
the pain served him right and that 
it was certainly nothing to what the 
martyrs had suffered. The razor 
twitched along his jawbone and down 
his throat. 

Beside him, the radiator issued a 
faint, tentative hissing. 

“Well, that’s good, anyway,” he 
thought. 

While he was drying his face and 
stopping a leak of blood, another 
unpleasant matter occurred to him. 
The Prentisses, in spite of all he had 
been able to do, were going to get 
a divorce. He had counseled them, 
he had prayed with them and for 
them more than a year, but evidently 
it had been no use. For a moment, 
everything, great and little, attacked 
Mr. Eames at once and he felt quite 
done in and wondered whether he 
ought not to give up the ministry. 

Then he was ashamed of himself 
for being discouraged, and ashamed 
further to be known by God to be 
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discouraged. How little, really, he 
had to complain about. 

As he dressed, a strange, perhaps 
profane imagining came over him 
He imagined himself as one of the 
disciples when Jesus was on earth. 

““How it must have been then to 
get up in the morning,” he said to 
himself, “arising to a day of mighty 
works. All night, from miles around, 
people have been limping or creep- 
ing or crawling towards the town, 
or faithful friends have been carry- 
ing them. They have found out the 
house I am stopping at, and now 
they are outside in the street for 
blocks, calling out to me, or sitting 
silently looking at the house. 

“J prepare myself for the day. I 
pray. I wash. I take a meager break- 
fast. The people of the house open 
the door and go ahead of me, making 
way, telling the multitude that if 
they are not orderly, nobody will be 
healed, but that if they have pa- 
tience, each one will be visited and 
cured. Then, filled with power and 
humility, I pass through the door- 
way.” 

Despite all warnings, the crowds 
pressed about Mr. Eames, striving 
to touch his garments, to attract his 
eye. He dealt with them benignly, 
calling forth an unclean spirit here, 
cleansing a leper there, making whole 
a crippled child. He mixed dust and 
spittle, and with it brought light 
to the blind. Aloud in his bedroom, 
while he was drawing on his pants, 
he uttered the word “Ephaphtha” 
and loosened therewith the tongue of 
a dumb man, a little fellow who 
stood silently looking up at him 
while a friend explained. 

At the end of the day, where there 
had been limping and crawling, there 
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was dancing; where there had been 
silence or groaning, there was sing- 
ing; where there had been despair, 
there was happiness. His name was 
in every praising mouth. 

The vision persisted even when 
Mr. Eames had finished dressing and 
Was eating an eggless breakfast. 
Afterwards he stood at a window 
of the living room, from which he 
could see the sun glistening on the 
windows of a hospital on a hillside 
some distance away, and he thought, 
with ecstasy, of emptying the hos- 
pital at a stroke. What a happening 
it would be, in the midst of the fears 
and hatreds of the world! 

But he was troubled. He rebuked 
himself, wondering whether he were 
not thinking more of the glory he 
would acquire than of the benefits 
he would confer. He went into the 
cellar and tended the furnace, to 
remind himself who he was, then 
put on his somber coat and hat, and 
started downtown to pay the bills 
that he ought to have paid some days 
before. On the bus, he sat alone at 
the rear, his mind again busy with 
fancies. He alighted in the center 
of the city and set out for the office 
of the electric company, making his 
preoccupied yet courteous way 
among the people going to work. 

Along the way was a crippled man 
leaning against a building, a tray of 
pencils suspended by a strap round 
his neck. His face, under a dark, 
knitted cap, was red with cold. Mr. 
Eames had seen the man before and 
had always passed uncomfortably by. 

This time, without action of his 
will, he stopped. A power, a light, a 
music sang through him. There must 
have been something compelling or 
startling in his face, for the cripple 
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stared at him as though nobody else 
were in the street. 

But in that moment, when all 
things seemed possible, the two yel- 
low crutches and the stump of the 
man’s leg struck through Mr. 
Eames’s eyes and destroyed some- 
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thing within him. He too, of a sud- 
den, felt crippled, crushed under the 
common view of life. Thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, he desperately 
drew out the first thing his fingers 
touched, a quarter, dropped it into 
the tray of pencils, and hurried away. 


Songs That Sing Themselves 


JEssE STUART 


Bright July is a month when ripe winds rove 

Over the green-cloud hills and through the wheat, 
Up valleys, through lacefern and bracken cove; 
Each wind’s a sonnet only few repeat. 

The hungry bees like fields of Queen Ann’s lace 
And butterflies feast on the dusty yarrow; 

Their bright wings flash through lazy, sunlit space, 
What will they do, where will they go tomorrow? 
Each day July spends is a fickle coin 


While stalwart corn turns golden in the furrow; 

All fragile life will know when summer’s gone 

Into bright fields of autumn death and sorrow. 

And we who hear these July songs rejoice, 

Though poignant lyrics often bring a tear; 

The songs that sing themselves have been my choice, 
It’s long to wait until another year. 


Fabulous Tom Wolfe 


Rue E. 


IFE devours most people, but 
Tom Wolfe devoured life. 
A voracity ran through 
everything he did.’ His king-sized, 
elemental actions matched his 260 
pound six foot six inch frame. He 
inherited a mighty strength from his 
father, old W. O. Wolfe, who would 
frequently complain that he was a 
sick and dying man while he hoisted 
one end of an eight hundred pound 
tombstone with three Negro dray- 
men struggling to lift the other end. 
Wherever Tom went he was a giant 
among pygmies. In 1934 he was 
lionized in Berlin where the Germans 
were as happy with his giant size as 
with his gigantic writing. They stared 
at him in the street, crowded about 
him in restaurants, and they took 
snapshots of Tom getting on German 
trolleys—Tom as big as the trolleys, 
and everyone standing around roar- 
ing with delight. 

On the night of the Lindberg re- 
ception at the American Embassy, 
Wolfe discovered that he had no 
dress-shirt. With his German pub- 
lisher in tow, Tom set out on a mad 
tour of all the men’s shops in Berlin 
in search of a dress-shirt of his 
behemoth proportions. His exaspera- 
tion became epic as he disrupted shop 
after shop without finding the king- 
size shirt. Finally one shop, taking 
him for a famous Olympic athlete, 

*Wolfe’s giantism is particularly evident in the 
excellent recently published work The Letters of 
Thomas Wolfe (edited by Elizabeth Nowell), an 800 
page, ferocious pyramid of words. One letter runs 


on for more than twenty-two deep book pages—after 
which Wolfe typically had to add a postscript. 
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pieced two huge shirts together and 
properly garbed the huge American 
for the soiree. 

The giant’s mammoth size and 
trigger temper at times got him into 
serious trouble. At Munich, in 
October 1928, he attended the Ok- 
toberfest and downed huge drafts of 
the heady October beer. Hordes of 
burly Teutons swarmed about him. 
A man said, ““Ach, wie der Mann ist 
gross!” Wolfe misunderstood the 
tone, and one word led to another. 
Tom offered to take on anyone in 
the place. A crew of Bavarian plug- 
uglies crawled him with knives and 
stone beer mugs. They fought sav- 
agely in mud, darkness and pouring 
rain. 

Wolfe finally routed the Philistines 
and was in the process of choking 
the ringleader to death when the 
police pulled him off. The berserk 
giant was in the hospital for three 
weeks with a broken nose, deep face 
cuts and three severe head wounds. 
Recovering he went to Oberammer- 
gau for the Passion Play. There his 
wounds opened again, and we are 
told that he was nursed back to 
health by “Pilate” and “Judas.” But 
the wounds bit deep. He called the 
month “Dark October” and it was 
here he discovered that “you can’t 
go hon.e again.” 

His fabulous voracity ran through 
everything he did. All his actions 
were elemental and king-sized. Take, 
for instance, his love of food and 
drink. He was one of the great 
trenchermen of the literary world. 
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He began early by nursing at his 
mother’s breast until he was over 
three years old. As his great body 
lengthened out, he ingested huge 
quantities of food—like a boa-con- 
strictor absorbing its prey. On sev- 
eral occasions he engulfed thick six- 
pound steaks and trimmings with 
famished ease, and he once astonished 
a New York University instructor 
by ordering and completely consum- 
ing a breakfast that would have 
served ten ordinary men. 

What the vastly liquid Dr. Sam 
Johnson was to tea in the eighteenth 
century, Wolfe was to coffee in the 
twentieth. Some people drink cups 
of tea; Dr. Johnson drank oceans. 
So it was with Wolfe and his coffee. 
Like Dr. Johnson also, Wolfe had 
not too fine a taste if he could secure 
an adequate quantity. In the great 
bare room in New York City where 
he did much of his writing, he kept 
a large old-fashioned coffee pot con- 
stantly going. Old coffee grounds 
were rarely emptied; fresh coffee 
was added over the top of the old 
and the process continued until 
Wolfe could no longer cram in 
fresh coffee. How he did love a big 
cup of hot coffee! 

One memorable vignette of the 
Giant in his cups has come down to 
us. The event occurred at Baltimore, 
in December 1936, when the staid 
and sedate Modern Language As- 
sociation was meeting there. Eminent 
scholars were gathered in the lobby 
of the Jefferson hotel—men of 
weighty sentence and high kidney. 
Prominent among them was Dr. 
Homer Watt, Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department at New York Uni- 
versity and Wolfe’s department head 
during all Wolfe’s teaching years. 
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Dr. Watt was a man of austere and 
Calvinistic sternness who did not 
lend himself to the least touch of 
crass familiarity. While the elders 
were deep in their scholarly chit- 
chat, Wolfe reeled suddenly through 
the lobby entrance, unkempt and 
disheveled. A pint bottle protruded 
from his hip pocket and bourbon 
fumes reeked from his person. 

Like a dreadnought among fish- 
ing smacks, the Giant rolled pon- 
derously through the startled sages 
until he saw his old superior, Dr. 
Watt. Delighted, he staggered up to 
him and roared, “Homer!” and 
threw his great arms about Watt 
in an affectionate bear hug. Decorum 
went into a tailspin (Wolfe was 
often referred to by his colleagues 
as “Dr. Watt’s vicarious wild oat” 
because of the considerable latitude 
the usually stern chairman allowed 
him), and the groves of academe 
were swept with a breeze of polysyl- 
labic comment until Wolfe disap- 
peared into a nearby elevator. 

In his work and writing, Wolfe 
had the same monstrous energy, and 
he recognized it himself. He wrote 
to his mother in 1924, “I... have 
a devouring mind which will never 
let me rest. The damned thing grinds, 
grinds, grinds all the time—it gives 
me no rest save when I sleep. . . I 
feel at times as if I have developed 
a powerful monster, which will some 
day destroy me... Within me some- 
where terrific energy is generated 
...” He was a gigantic fireball, and 
he could never work except with 
energy of a consuming fire. As an 
undergraduate at the University of 
North Carolina he wrote an entire 
issue of Tar Baby, the school humor 
magazine—every word from cover 
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to cover—in the time between sup- 
per and midnight the day before the 
printer’s deadline. 

Wolfe was the Moby Dick of 
American literature and he scrawled 
his thoughts out in great bank 
- ledgers. He wrote a thousand page 
novel standing up furiously scrib- 
bling away on the top of a refrigera- 
tor. Fury was on him; in the last 
years of his life he felt time’s winged 
chariot hastening near, so he in- 
creased his already prodigious rate 
of working. His editor, Max Perkins, 
gave him a section of manuscript to 
cut by 10,000 words. Instead it grew 
to an additional 30,000 words and 
because it contained one of the best 
scenes Wolfe ever wrote, it had to 
be retained. His class was probably 
the only English class where students 
handed in a three-page theme and 
received back a six-page answer— 


six pages of Wolfe commentary. 

So he wrote and listened to time’s 
winged chariot clattering nearer. To 
trick time, Wolfe devised a new 
technique of writing in his last years. 
He sat at a long deal-table with a 
pile of yellow writing paper and a 


water-pitcher of sharpened lead 
pencils. Writing at a tremendous 
pitch, he scrawled fragments of 
words (the first and last letter 
usually) and tossed the finished sheet 
to the floor in a loose and growing 
pile. His secretary had to pick up 
this pile, arrange the sheets in order 
(from internal evidence), decipher 
individual words, and then transcribe 
them. It was a fabulous way to work. 
In two years, having produced a pile 
of typed manuscript eight feet high 
he turned it over to his new editor, 
Edward Aswell, and went west. He 
was in Seattle when time finally 
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caught up with him. 

Time seemed to have no dominion 
over him, however, when the talking 
mood was on him. Once when Per- 
kins had cut a particularly choice 
passage from a manuscript, Wolfe 
called up his friend John Terry at 
two o'clock in the morning and 
actually kept him on the phone for 
two hours as he extolled the beauties 
of the mutilated passage. He was like 
the Ancient Mariner; once he fixed 
you with his glittering eye, you could 
not escape his hypnotic speech. None 
knew this better than John Terry 
who, after a considerable absence, 
met Wolfe on a street in New York 
before a restaurant. Wolfe drew him 
to a table within the restaurant; 
they began a conversation which 
came to an end sixteen hours later! 
He once accepted an invitation to 
speak before a group at Purdue Uni- 
versity for $300. A friend remon- 
strated, ““Why, Tom, you know you 
can’t make a speech!’’ Tom 
answered: “No, but I can d-d-do a 
hell of a lot of stammering for th-th- 
three hundred dollars.” 

The giant, in spite of his golden 
gift of speech, frequently felt that 
he was Gulliver fenced in by a world 
of Lilliputians; on such occasions he 
would writhe mightily and see the 
world as a field where the enemy 
lay in constant wait for him. The 
enemy took many forms—sometimes 
he could be routed by frontal as- 
sault and sometimes by humor. But 
always Gulliver tussled with him. 

Once, back in Wolfe’s college days, 
the enemy was an irate parent. As 
editor of the campus paper, Wolfe 
had published a picture of a student 
couple in close embrace. The father 
of the girl stormed into the nineteen- 
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year-old editor’s office, shook a 
Virginia-ham sized fist under his 
nose and threatened to sue and horse- 
whip him. “You can’t really do that,” 
said Wolfe. “Why can’t I?” roared 
the irate parent. “Because,” said 
Wolfe, rising triumphantly to his 
full six feet four, “I’m a minor.” 

The enemy was even at one time 
his home town, Asheville, North 
Carolina. Tom had published Look 
Homeward, Angel and had taken the 
skin off much of the town. Then 
the letters began to pour in on him 
from Asheville. His dearest friend 
wrote, “You have crucified your 
family and devastated mine.” A 
choleric old lady sent a message— 
“When you come back we will drag 
your big overgrown carcass across 
the public square, horsewhip you, 
and lynch you.” 

Later the enemy appeared in the 
guise of editor, even in the kindly 
Max Perkins, whose titanic editorial 
task was to cut Wolfe’s gargantuan 
manuscripts and keep them cut. 
When Perkins cut 50,000 words 
from Of Time and the River, Wolfe 
banged his fist on the table and 
shouted, “This is the greatest crime 
since Judas betrayed Christ.” Subse- 
quently there was another cut. Wolfe 
argued heatedly against it. Perkins 
was unyielding. The giant turned 
and looked fixedly at a corner of the 
office where hung a winter hat and 
overcoat. Down under the hat, along 
the coat hung a sinister rattlesnake 
skin with seven rattles. He waved 
his hand at the group, saying, “Aha, 
the portrait of an editor.” 

Doubtless the enemy appeared 
most frequently in the guise of the 
literary critic. The critic as enemy 
inspired one of his most caustic pas- 
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sages in You Can’t Go Home Again. 
Here is a portion of it. “He [George 
Webber—Tom’s fictional alter ego] 
had nothing to do with any of the 
doltish gibberings, obscene quack- 
eries, phoney passions, and six- 
months’ long religions of fools, 
joiners, and fashion apes they prey 
upon. He was none of your little 
franky-panky, seldesey-weldesey, 
cowley-wowley, tatesy-watesy, 
hicky-picksy, wilsony-pilsony, 
jolasy-wolasy, steiny-weiny, goldy- 
woldly, sneer-puss fellows. Neither, 
in more conventional guise, was he 
one of your groupy-croupy, cliquey- 
triquey, meachy-teachy, devoto- 
bloato wire-pullers and back- 
scratchers of the world.” Thus in 
three sentences, the giant had man- 
aged to name, insult, and alienate 
practically every important critic of 
his day. For him, they were “the 
enemy.” 

There were times also when he 
placed some of his colleagues at New 
York University in the ranks of the 
enemy. As when he wrote to a 
friend: “I’m working on a huge book 
for Henry and Nat—a Glutton’s 
Guide, a Sensualist’s Handbook of 
seven countries— with all about 
where to eat, drink, sleep—and how 
to avoid Rhodes Scholars, bedbugs, 
Ph.D.’s — and other itinerant ver- 
min.” 

Even Martha Dodd, the beautiful 
daughter of the American ambas- 
sador to Berlin, could seem like the 
enemy to Wolfe, when she re- 
proached him—as she did one night 
in Berlin—for destroying his great 
talents by too much drinking. In 
answer Tom stormed up the embassy 
staircase and snatched from her the 


copy of Of Time and the River she 
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was holding and tore it into a thou- 
sand bits, cursing and swearing and 
stamping up and down the room, 
while Martha cried bitterly on the 
couch. But the mood passed and he 
begged her forgiveness, and all was 
peace again. He went to the Olympic 
games the next day and saw Jesse 
Owens win the 100-meter dash. The 
giant set up such a wild whooping 
and yelling that he annoyed Adolf 
Hitler who turned in his box and 
looked blackly down at him. For he 
too, was the enemy. So to the last 
Tom fought the enemy as a giant 
should. 

Unfortunately giants don’t live 
long. Time was the one enemy Tom 
couldn’t defeat. The last battle began 
in July 1938 when a stiff bout of 
pneumonia hit him. He fought his 
way out of that and was attacked 
again—this time by tuberculosis of 
the brain. Tom rallied from this suf- 
ficiently to write the last letter he 
was ever to write—a letter to Max 
Perkins. 


Dear Max: 

I’m sneaking this against orders—but 
“T’ve got a hunch”—and I wanted to write 
these words to you. 

I’ve made a long voyage and been to a 
strange country, and I’ve seen the dark man 
very close; and I don’t think I was too much 
afraid of him, but so much of mortality still 
clings to me—I wanted most desperately to 
live and still do, and I thought about you 
all a thousand times, and wanted to see you 
all again, and there was the impossible 
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anguish and regret of all the work I had 
not done, of all the work I had to do—and 
I know now I’m just a grain of dust, and 
I feel as if a great window has been opened 
on life I did not know about before—and if 
I come through this I hope to God I am a 
better man, and in some strange way I 
can’t explain I know I am a deeper and wiser 
one— If I get on my feet and out of here, 
it will be months before I head back, but if 
I get on my feet, I’ll come back. 

Whatever happens—I had this “hunch” 
and wanted to write you and tell you, no 
matter what happens or has happened, I 
shall always think of you and feel about 
you the way it was that 4th of July day 
3 years ago when you met me at the boat, 
and we went out on the cafe on the river 
and had a drink and later went on top of the 
tall building and all the strangeness and the 
glory and the power of life and of the city 
was below— 

Yours always, 
Tom 


So the giant realized at the last 
that even giants are mortal. And Old 
Mortality finally caught up with 
Tom on a September day in 1938 in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The last 
enemy had downed him, but even 
in death he remained fabulous Tom 
Wolfe, the giant. There was no 
coffin in Baltimore large enough for 
him. The space reserved for Wolfe 
in the family plot was too small; the 
grave-diggers had to remove an en- 
tire tree to make room for the dead 
hero. And here at long last he lay 
down to become what he now re- 
mains—a giant in the earth. 

Oh rare Tom Wolfe! 


Afternoon at the Beach 


Lois ALDERMAN 


MILY found a spot on the 
beach away from the groups 
of people, and she spread her 

blanket and weighted the corners 
with sand. She dropped her beach 
bag and sat down to remove her 
jacket and sandals and work herself 
out of her denim shorts. She felt a 
little uncomfortable undressing on 
the beach—as if she might get her 
shorts off and find she’d forgotten 
to wear her bathing suit underneath. 

For a moment she watched the 
flecks of sunlight on the water and 
the gulls diving for fish; then she 
smoothed her bathing suit over her 
hips and rolled onto her stomach, 
staying carefully on one side of the 
blanket to save room for John when 
he should come. 

She took the placemark—a small 
mirror — from the book she had 
brought and lay with feet apart, like 
a sand picture, feeling the warm 
sting of the sun on her already faint- 
ly brown arms and legs. She glanced 
at herself in the glass, noting her 
short hair, her forehead high and a 
little shiny, and the freckles across 
the bridge of her nose. Then her 
eyes rested on her left hand and her 
engagement ring and wedding ring. 
Absently she touched the small 
solitaire to her tongue and rubbed 
it on the blanket. 

The wind lifted the pages of the 
book. She closed it. The boy and 
girl near the volley ball net were 
watching her. The boy was comb- 
ing the girl’s hair, sliding the comb 
to the girl’s shoulders and jerking 


at the tangles. She smiled at them 
and they smiled briefly, the girl’s 
head bobbing with the jerks of the 
comb. 

They sat unconscious of their 
brown nakedness, their youth and 
beauty giving them a tremendous 
importance. The boy dropped the 
comb to cup his hands and light a 
cigarette. The girl sat up very 
straight with her back arched and 
made a rope of her hair. Tender 
strips of white flesh showed high 
on her thighs against her suit. She 
took a puff of the boy’s cigarette, 
then she tumbled her hair into a cap 
and snapped it down over her ears 
and ran with him to the water. 

Emily stretched luxuriously in 
the sun. She could hear the boy and 
girl shrieking and splashing in the 
water, but she didn’t look around. 
She and John had gone swimming 
at this very spot when they were 
the age of the boy and girl, but she 
wondered whether they had made 
that much noise. She supposed they 
had. At thirty, she’d probably for- 
gotten how to be young. 

John could be young, in his big 
awkward way. He liked young 
people: he said you had to under- 
stand them. They weren’t a race 
apart, as some people seemed to 
think. They were just ourselves 
again, with a new jargon and a little 
more knowledge than we had had. 

She put her chin on the book and 
half-closed her eyes. Through her 
lashes she could see the blue of the 
water and the blue of the sky merg- 
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ing together. She made a circle of 
her arms and shut it away. 

An hour ago she’d left John work- 
ing on his thesis and started down 
the hill that sloped toward the sea. 
After a few blocks’ walk she found 
herself under the trees that lined 
the campus, where, as students, she 
and John had met. John had taught 
her there his first year, and they’d 
come back now so that he could 
study for his doctorate during the 
summer. 

She crossed the grass and stood at 
the top of the open air theatre, see- 
ing it as she had seen it during their 
student days. Walking slowly down 
the cement steps toward the stage 
she gazed at the empty half-circular 
rows of seats. Finally, in the center, 
she sat down. A printed program, 
weather stained and trampled, lay 
at her feet. She had the feeling that 
if she looked more closely it might 
look new—she might have dropped 
it there herself, for she was hearing 
John again in “Hamlet.” Her class- 
mates stirred around her, scarcely 
breathing except to sigh, and she was 
back at the beginning, knowing that 
life could lead her into a thousand 
adventurous paths. 

Those had been the carefree days 
of being young. And everything 
was yours when you were young; 
the weak were strong, the ugly were 
pretty, the stupid seemed intelligent. 

That had been the beautiful time 
of falling in love. She thought over 
the plans they’d made, remembering 
the things they’d meant to do in 
case John shouldn’t teach. They’d 
dreamed of voyages to places at the 
other end of the world, as well as 
quiet afternoon teas and red brick 
buildings, campuses, and musty 
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books. They’d planned as if they’d 
had a dozen lives, but most of their 
plans had remained dreams, dimming 
like bits of bright cloth left fading 
in the sun. 

The time had never come when 
she was self-confident rather than 
shy, when she was anything but 
primly pretty, when she traveled to 
any foreign land. The time had never 
come when they loved each other 
more; in fact they loved each other 
less. Their first closeness was gone. 
She lived each year with a mounting 
sense of loss, looking back along the 
telescoped road that slowly length- 
ened into the path that had brought 
her to now and thirty. 

She remembered reading a play 
for the first time and thinking, “Is 
that all? Do the actors do the rest?” 
It had seemed so stripped, so stark. 
But the actors had made it exciting. 
Why had she never learned to make 
life exciting? Oh, it had been—when 
John was ““Hamlet”—but youth was 
exciting without your even trying 
to make it so... 

She raised her head. A girl about 
sixteen was sitting about fifteen feet 
away near the volley ball net where 
the boy and girl had sat. She must 
be the other girl’s younger sister: she 
had the same features and the same 
long fair hair. Now the girl hunted 
through the tangle of clothes the 
others had left and she found a candy 
bar. Tearing off the wrapper, she 
flung it away. She ate the candy 
daintily, hugging her bare knees and 
rocking happily back and forth in 
the sand, her toes pointed. Her bath- 
ing suit was a bright blue and her 
lips were very red. The wind lifted 
her hair from her slender shoulders 
and swirled it up against the sky. 
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Suddenly the girl thrust her foot 
forward, pretending to trip some- 
one. It was John: The girl laughed, 
and John laughed too, collapsing be- 
side her as if he were falling. He’d 
been walking barefoot, carrying his 
shoes. He put his shoes and his book 
on the sand and sat cross-legged be- 
side the girl. 

The girl finished the candy bar, 
licked her fingers, and wiped them 
down her suit. Emily opened her 
book and found her place. A shadowy 
frown appeared on her forehead. She 
had quarreled with John that morn- 
ing, and he’d sat at breakfast stirring 
his coffee lengthily and swallowing 
hard as he ate his toast. John, with 
his crew cut and his look of a college 
professor . . . She had wanted to 
reach out to him and draw him into 
that first closeness they had known. 
Surely it would be there waiting 
for them—like a cloak, worn but 
still warm and good. 

The quarrel, she knew, had been 
her fault. She had complained about 
little things, his being late to meals 
when he was reading or writing, his 
habit of mislaying his things. And 
now she felt low-spirited, as she al- 
ways did after a quarrel with him— 
as if she had been ill and would have 
to get well again. 

Perhaps John was tired of her 
quarreling. She glanced up and saw 
that he and the girl were talking. 
The girl leaned back on her hands 
and lifted one foot slowly, watching 
the sand slide from her toes. In 
John’s eyes was a strange, eager, 
young, and happy look. It struck 
Emily like a physical blow. She 
touched the empty space on the 
blanket beside her and returned her 
attention to her book. 
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When she looked up again, John 
was standing beside the girl. He 
stepped clear of the extended foot, 
and he and the girl laughed together. 
He forgot his shoes and had to go 
back for them. Then he walked away, 
his eyes searching the beach. 

“John!” Emily called. “John!” 

His gaze found her, and he smiled 
and came forward. As he drew near, 
he dropped his shoes and his book on 
the blanket. “Been in the water yet?” 

Emily shook her head. 

He unfastened his belt and stepped 
out of his trousers revealing his 
black swim trunks. 

“That girl you were talking to 
is very pretty. She isn’t a student 
at the University, is she? She looks 
too young.” 

““No, she isn’t a student. She said 
she just wanted to get acquainted. 
She likes getting acquainted. She 
said it’s almost as much fun as fall- 
ing in love.” He flung himself down 
beside Emily and propped his head 
on his fists. “I guess she’s right—in 
a way.” 

“How is that?” Emily asked. 

“That’s what I wanted to know. 
She said people have something to 
give each other when they’re getting 
acquainted. I tried to make her see 
that they have more to give when 
they know each other well. But she 
said, no. Of course she’s very young: 
= just getting acquainted with 
ife.” 

“She sounds quite advanced for 
her years.” 

“She thinks it’s interesting to find 
out what different people think of 
her. She said it’s usually like looking 
at a picture of yourself—one that 
flatters you.” 

“And did the picture—what she 
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thought of you—also flatter you?” 

He laughed. “I was probably very 
handsome. Young and strong and 
terribly interesting.” 

Emily laughed too. “You’re not 
old enough for such young girls,” 
she said. “You have to be about 
sixty for them, don’t you?” 

*“No,” he said. ““A man’s head can 
be turned at any age.” 

He opened his book. She glanced 
at the page: science — probably a 
dull book on calculus, or some re- 
lated subject. She opened her book 
too. They’d lie beside each other 
for an hour or so and then, before 
the sun dropped low, John would 
slowly remark that this, in a way, 
was their vacation. Shouldn’t they 
have a swim? 

They read. She read each page 
twice without knowing what she 
read, then gave it up and turned the 
pages idly. She’d seen men and 
women in restaurants, not talking 
to each other: eating together, maybe 
working together, and later sleep- 
ing side by side—with nothing to 
say to each other, nothing new to 
tell each other. 

John kept glancing away from 
his book, tapping his thumb nail 
against his teeth. Emily looked up 
and noticed that the girl was gone. 
She was glad: she wanted to feel 
alone with her husband. Suppose she 
hadn’t married John? Would she be 
thinking of him now, wondering if 
she’d ever see him again—and when, 
and where? Waiting for him to come 
back into her life the way you wait 
for a door to open? 

She put her hand out and closed 
his book. “‘Let’s not read any more 
today,” she said. “‘Let’s talk about 
the things we'll do on our holiday. 
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You won’t be working and studying 
all the time.” 

“What will we do?” 

She looked at the pier and at the 
boardwalk. ““We’ll go to the shooting 
gallery and to the penny arcade. 
We'll pitch baseballs for dolls and 
boxes of chocolate-covered cherries.” 
She took a deep breath for more 
words, thinking of more things to do. 
“We'll have sea-food dinners in that 
little cafe on the wharf—the one 
that looks as if it should be con- 
demned. We'll do all the things we 
did or wanted to do when we were 
eighteen!” 

“Sounds good,” John said. “Sounds 
fine.” 

Emily laughed and reached into 
her beach bag and found her cap. 
She ducked her head into it, and 
John took her hand and pulled her 
to her feet. She didn’t cover their 
things carefully with the edge of 
the blanket as she usually did to try 
to make them safe. She didn’t say, 
“Did you wear your good watch to 
leave here on the sand?” 

They ran to the water’s edge. She 
felt gay and happy, perhaps because 
she was trying to make herself gay 
—to make herself really young 
again. She didn’t mind about the 
girl, and all her despondency over 
her quarrel with John was gone. 

Emily shivered as the first cold 
wave rose around her legs. John dived 
through a breaker. She closed her 
eyes and dived and came up beside 
him. 

They swam straight out toward 
the distant buoy that rode like a 
tenpin on the water. They both used 
the crawl stroke; John had taught 
it to her years ago. She watched him 
slow the lifting of his arms to match 
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her speed. Then they swam as far 
as the merry-go-round, which was 
half the length of the pier, and 
stopped there, breathing hard and 
treading water. The music from the 
merry-go round floated across to 
them, measured and brassy. The 
painted horses bobbed up and down. 

“Tired?” 

“Oh, no!” she said. 

“Want to race back? I’ll give you 
a head start—twelve strokes.” 

“All right—as soon as I get my 
breath!” 

They held their chins high, the 
waves breaking away from them, 
reaching toward the tiny people and 
the toy umbrellas on the beach. 
Water spumed around them from 
the threshing of their hands and feet. 
They touched, and drifted a little 
apart; then Emily called, “Ready!” 
She took her twelve strokes slowly, 
and with face down she struck out 
hard toward the beach. Lifting her 
head for an occasional breath she 
swam until her knees touched the 
sand. Then the waves tumbled her 
over, and John was there too, 
sprawled in the shallow water be- 
side her. 

“You beat me!” he said. 

She laughed and kissed him lightly, 
not minding all the people. They let 
a wave break over them to wash 
the sand away. She felt exhilarated. 
This was the time of day she liked 
best. People were folding beach 
chairs, gathering gear together, going 
home—leaving the beach lonely and 
deserted. 

She took her cap off and John 
smoothed her stubble of hair. They 
found the spot where their clothes 
were and started toward it. In their 
pathway the girl in the blue bathing 
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suit knelt near the water, shaping 
a mound of wet sand with her hands. 

“Watch out for my castle!” she 
called, but John’s foot accidentally 
struck it. 

He stooped beside the destruction, 
but Emily walked on, swinging her 
cap and fluffing her hair. She pulled 
her towel from the beach bag and 
dried her arms and legs. Then she 
sat down on the towel and pivoted 
away from John and the girl. She 
could sense the coming of a shadowy 
frown on her forehead. 

John had gone away from her, 
really far away. And she was afraid 
that she had caused him to go—she 
had left him open and vulnerable. 
She’d forgotten that youth wasn’t 
another world, but John hadn’t. 
She’d overlooked the fact that happi- 
ness shouldn’t stop at eighteen or 
twenty or twenty-two. She hadn’t 
learned how to live while she waited 
for her adventures, her new self, her 
foreign lands. She hadn’t learned to 
be the actor in the play. 

Of course this girl who attracted 
John was only a child, but some 
day... 

She pivoted back around. John 
and the girl were on their hands and 
knees, their heads close together, 
working over the castle. 

What of John’s dreams, Emily 
thought, and the small scope his life 
had poured them into? John who 
could be “Hamlet” as well as the 
John she knew . . . There must be 
things he’d missed, dreams he’d had 
to let fade. Like her, he had chosen 
one small path. And he’d chosen the 
path that bound their lives together. 
Would he like to go back, view it 
all again, choose again, feeling that 
he could take the thousand paths 
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instead of one? 

She looked out across the water. 
It was quiet but the waves drifted 
in, rising ominously higher. The sun 
was big and red and the sea gulls 
floated low, their wings motionless. 

Then John was running toward 
her, and there was sand on his face 
and in his hair, and he was cold and 
shivering. “Let’s go home,” he said. 
And then gaily: “The picture has 
changed. Now I remind her of her 
father!” 

“Oh?” Emily said. 

He rubbed himself hard with his 
towel. “Her father is dead and she 
misses him terribly. I said we’d be 
happy to adopt her, but she said no, 
she has a mother — we'd have to 
manage children of our own.” He 
laughed and stepped into his trousers. 
“Her name’s Bernice.” 

“And how old is she?” 

“T didn’t ask,” he said, busy with 
his belt. 

Emily began to dress, modestly, 
working her legs into her shorts 
while she was sitting down. “Do you 
feel attracted to her?” she asked. 
“Do you—could you—fall in love 
with her?” 

““No,” he said, “not very well. Be- 
cause I love you—even when you’re 
cross with me. I feel at home with 
you. Getting acquainted with some- 
one is fun, but I like my theory too 
—that knowing someone well is 
much nicer.” 


Emily rose and he picked up the 
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blanket and shook it. 

“She’s so enviably young,” Emily 
said. 

“Thirty’s a nice age,” he said, fold- 
ing the blanket, ‘“‘and forty will be 
nice. And fifty. Perhaps we'll be 
rich and lazy then. But can’t we 
have children? We always said we 
would . .. Why did we never get 
around to it? I'd like them— 
wouldn’t you?” 

She nodded. ““They’ll be like us,” 
she said. ““They’ll think they can do 
everything, have everything.” 

“That’s biology for you,” he said. 

He slung the blanket over his 
shoulder and turned toward the girl 
and waved. She waved back, not 
looking at Emily, looking only at 
John. 

“She likes you,” Emily said, “but 
she doesn’t like me. I suppose that’s 
biology for you, too?” 

“[’m a mathematics professor,” 


John said. 


He took Emily’s hand and they 
walked across the beach toward the 
highway with its rows of hamburger 
stands. Something quickened as their 
palms touched. They smiled at each 
other and a sense of well-being filled 
Emily. “Why don’t you ask me out 
to dinner?” she said. 

“TI was thinking about that,” John 
said. “You look lovely from your 
afternoon at the beach. You’re 
faintly burned and you have a dozen 
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brand new freckles! 


A Semi-Private Room 


RosBert BINGHAM 


simple exercise of self-discipline 

to stop hating other people, or 
at least not to show it. The process 
by which one learns not to hate him- 
self, however, is much more com- 
plicated. I am thinking in particular 
of that first summer I lived away 
from home, when I had no pity for 
myself at all and worried continually 
about my health. 

“The poor boy,” said my cousin 
Charity over the telephone. “He’s 
all alone with nothing to do but be 
sick. I wish he’d come out of that 
hot city now and again to let us do 
something for him.” Cousin Charity 
always spoke to me as if I were not 
myself at all but some unseen third 
person, a member of her own genera- 
tion who might be expected to have 
some influence over me. I resented 
the solicitude of my relatives, which 
seemed patronizing and insincere to 
me, and I went through most of that 
summer of sickness alone. 

The most disturbing of my many 
symptoms was an unusual sensation 
in my chest, not exactly a pain but 
rather an exaggerated awareness of 
my heart. Lying in my bed at night, 
I concentrated on the pulsations 
throbbing up through my throat and 
into my head, afraid that at any 
moment my heart would stop beat- 
ing and I would find myself alone 
in the dark, helpless and unable even 
to cry out. A desperate conscious- 
ness, I was sure, would linger for a 
while even after the juices had thick- 
ened and grown cold inside the frail 
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organ. 

This sort of thing was not easy to 
explain at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing to Dr. Greenspan, the staff 
physician of the large dry goods store 
where I worked that summer, while 
outside his door four or five other 
employees waited their turns with 
matter-of-fact complaints. 

Dr. Greenspan, a tall, heavy-set 
young man, the top of whose head 
was prematurely bald, carried him- 
self in the lumbering posture of a 
circus bear—a graceful clumsiness. 
For a while I believed in this friendly 
man and felt better when he told me 
that my heart sounded all right to 
him and that the trouble would 
probably go away of its own accord 
in a few days. 

But one morning he put his large 
hand awkwardly on my shoulder. 
“Stop worrying,” he urged. “Take 
up bowling, go for a stroll in the 
park, pick up one of the girls around 
here.” He grinned at me encourag- 
ingly. 

As I look back on this incident, I 
realize that I was troubled less by 
Dr. Greenspan’s unprofessional be- 
havior than by his perception of my 
loneliness. Each evening on the bus 
I played a game. I rode fifty blocks, 
and out of the crowds on the side- 
walks of those fifty blocks I per- 
mitted myself to select five women. 
Actually, there were not many out- 
standing candidates, and very often 
I would ride halfway home without 
having selected even one woman. 
This led to hasty, unwise choices. It 
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was a difficult problem: whether to 
use up the five choices on second- 
raters in order not to waste them, or 
to disregard the ration and take only 
the best. 

There was a small park near my 
stop, and one evening I saw a plump, 
warm-eyed young matron wading 
in a pool with her son. She had lovely 
white skin, like skin which is pale 
seen by moonlight. I walked around 
the pool several times, not as if I 
were just out for a stroll in the park 
but as if I expected to meet someone 
there at a certain time. Glancing at 
my watch with what was intended 
to be taken for impatience, I walked 
away from the pool. Only three of 
my allotted five choices had been 
used up from the bus that evening. 
If the books were still open, I wanted 
that white-skinned young mother. 
Her son splashed at a pigeon and 
screamed out his delight. 

I have found that food prepared 
only to be eaten alone by the cook 
is tasteless. The suppers I ate in my 
furnished room that summer were 
always tasteless. In the evenings I 
drank beer and picked at the news- 
papers and magazines, working a 
crosswerd puzzle here, reading an 
article in praise of an air-force gen- 
eral there. Before twelve I would 
be in bed, trying to conjure up 
visions of the happy life with one 
of the bus women, and listening to 
the beating of my heart. 

As the hottest weeks of the sum- 
mer passed and as I began to detect 
in the night air ominous hints of fall 
and winter—and, beyond that, of 
another spring and another summer 
to follow —I became increasingly 
dissatisfied with Dr. Greenspan. Bits 
and scraps of evidence began to pile 
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up against him. From time to time 
he seemed to be impatient when I 
described my symptoms to him, and 
on three separate occasions he un- 
accountably addressed me as 
“David.” Once as we were discussing 
a new difficulty which had appeared 
in an embarrassing area, he permitted 
us to be interrupted by a secretary 
from the executive offices. “It’s one 
of the buyers,” the secretary said 
excitedly. “She says she was out all 
night and now she says she has a very 
important luncheon date and she 
says she’s simply got to have some 
benzedrine.” Dr. Greenspan, offer- 
ing a smile which seemed to ask me 
to understand what he was up 
against, wrote out a prescription 
and handed it to the secretary. 
Finally, I must confess, I began 
to believe that Dr. Greenspan was 
not a doctor at all. Compelled by 
the approach of middle age—witness 
his incipient paunch and his baldness 
—to retire from whatever profes- 
sional sport he had managed to live 
off in his twenties and early thirties 
(probably football, maybe basket- 
ball), Greenspan, I concluded, was 
simply masquerading as an M.D., 
cheerfully prescribing benzedrine for 
hangovers, aspirin and plenty of rest 
for colds, and suggestions that it 
was all in the patient’s mind for 
symptoms he could not understand. 
As I might have expected, the big 
man did not seem at all angry when 
I told him about my lack of confi- 
dence in him. “Okay, my boy,” he 
said in his familiar and, it seemed to 
me, distasteful attempt at fatherly 
affection. “If it will make you any 
easier in your mind, you might as 
well get your pipes and _ tubes 
thoroughly checked over.” 


A SEMI-PRIVATE ROOM 


The hospital was a reprieve. Turn- 
ing on my side and drawing up my 
knees, I slept, not out of weariness 
but only because sleep itself was 
warm and comfortable. The second 
bed in my bright, high-ceilinged 
room was empty, and except for the 
occasional visit of a nurse or a labo- 
ratory technician, I was entirely 
alone during the morning and after- 
noon of the first day. Down the cor- 
ridor at some distance a radio re- 
peated the same popular songs over 
and over again. For me it was a 
lullaby, both cloying and reassuring. 

In my ordinary life outside of the 
hospital, Sundays or holidays on 
which I had nothing to do but lie 
in bed and sleep used to bore and 
depress me. But in the hospital, 
where boredom was the accepted 
routine and where I was not expected 
to be enthusiastic about anything, 
I abandoned myself happily to 
indolence. 

Once as a child I tried to climb 
up the smooth surface of a swimming 
pool slide, against the steep incline 
and against the flow of water that 
made the surface slippery. The 
ascent was beyond my power, and 
halfway up I realized that I was cer- 
tainly going to slip back. “What 
shall I do?” I shrieked. 

“Just let go. You won’t get hurt,” 
someone said, laughing at my exag- 
gerated distress. It may have been 
my father who laughed at me. Let- 
ting go, I rode awkwardly but not 
uncomfortably on my belly back- 
wards down into the water again. 

The young man in the hospital 
was like the child on the slide. I felt 
myself letting go, coasting easily back 
into that pleasant state I had been 
in before effort began, once again 
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free to floar listlessly, to be helpless, 
to be innocent. And like the child 
on the slide, I found that letting go 
was not as final a renunciation as it 
had seemed while I was obsessed with 
the effort of climbing. 

When not asleep, I stared tran- 
quilly out of my tall window at the 
windowless brick wall of the hos- 
pital’s laundry building, across which 
a few fingers of sparse, unhealthy 
ivy made their way. It was while 
staring at this blank wall, in fact, 
that I recalled the swimming pool 
slide. Through the mere process of 
remembrance I somehow dissipated 
the fear that I had felt on the slide 
and that had remained with me, like 
a heavy and useless stone in a hiker’s 
knapsack, ever since. Summoning up 
other incidents out of my childhood, 
I projected them against the window- 
less brick wall before me, and it 
seemed to me that if I could only 
recall the events of my whole life, 
slowly, disconnectedly, at whatever 
pace I myself chose to work, I might 
be able to discover the point at which 
it had first become certain that I 
had lost my grip. Fixing this point, 
it seemed to me, would be of in- 
estimable value. 

As is usual in these cases, I was 
interrupted just as I began to make 
some progress with the experiment. 
After supper an orderly came into 
my room and turned down the 
covers on the empty bed. “We're 
going to bring you a playmate,” he 
said, giving a malicious impersona- 
tion of good cheer. At first I had 
mistaken this orderly for a doctor. 
He was in many ways a caricature 
of Dr. Greenspan—shorter, thinner, 
his mustache narrower and clipped 
with an absurd daintiness, his eye 
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watery and evasive, his skin pocked 
and left ravaged by some disease. 
When I heard one of the nurses call 
him “Lowell” and ask him if he had 
emptied all the “ducks,” I knew, 
of course, that he was not a doctor, 
and I wondered how I could have 
mistaken him for one. After arrang- 
ing the empty bed to receive my un- 
welcome companion, Lowell disap- 
peared for a few minutes. Then, 
grinning at me, he pushed into the 
room a surgery cart on which an 
old man was groaning. 

“Colonel Margrave reporting for 
duty,” Lowell announced. He saluted 
with three fingers. 

The new patient was an immense 
old man. I never saw him standing 
up, but he would certainly have 
come to four or five inches more 
than six feet tall. His wrapped feet 
extended well beyond the end of the 
cart. Despite all the other evidence 
of his age — looseness of the thin 
flesh on his bones, a spattering of 
those large brown freckles that ap- 
pear only on the sallow skin of the 
aged, and a struggling failure to 
make mind, voice, or body perform 
as he wanted them to—Colonel Mar- 
grave’s eyes were bright with what 
I would call a youthful intensity. 
It was as if a vigorous young warrior 
were desperately signaling for some- 
one outside to help him escape from 
the putrid, crumbling prison in 
which he stood committed. Meeting 
these eyes embarrassed me, and while 
Lowell helped the fallen giant from 
the cart to the bed I turned away 
on my side. 

“You’re murdering me,” Colonel 
Margrave shouted in a deep, 
threatening tone. 

Lowell answered the old man’s 
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accusation with an order. “Okay, 
Pop, get your leg over.” 

“Don’t let me fall,” the old man 
whimpered. “Oh, please don’t let 
me fall.” 

“Just let go. You won’t get hurt.” 
Lowell laughed at the new patient’s 
fear. 

Sounds of the struggle continued. 
Finally Colonel Margrave sighed 
heavily, and I heard him say, “I 
don’t know why I haven’t died by 
this time.” After Lowell’s cart had 
gone whispering and creaking down 
the hall, such a profound silence fol- 
lowed that I turned hopefully to 
see if Lowell, having perhaps failed 
to transfer the new patient onto the 
bed in my room, had wheeled him 
away to another room. But the old 
man was lying right there in the bed, 
and his signaling eyes were desperate- 
ly at work against the blank ceiling 
above. 

All that first night I was alone 
with him. The sound of his finger 
nails scratching against his dry old 
flesh brought to mind the scabby 
sores I had seen on his wrists and 
forearms. Occasionally a rich stench, 
like that of stagnant green sewer 
water, compelled me to think about 
what was happening to him in the 
hospital. The presence of this dying 
old man with his disgusting noises 
and odors in a room that I had come 
to think of as my own, and where 
I had just begun to enjoy the privacy 
of my own thoughts, seemed an un- 
bearable burden. He ruined the hope 
of release that the hospital had 
seemed to offer at first. Once again 
I felt frustration pressing in upon 
me from all sides. And, as before, 
answering hatred throbbed within 
me. 
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Hovering between sleep and wake- 
fulness, I moved through the same 
incessantly repetitive dream. Colonel 
Margrave was a big man, but he was 
old and weak. If I should hold my 
hand, I dreamed, or better still a 
pillow, over his face for only a few 
seconds, he would bother me no 
more. Lowell would grin as he threw 
the old man onto a large wooden 
farm wagon to join two other corpses 
—Dr. Greenspan and one other man 
whose face was familiar but whose 
name I could not recall. Then Lowell 
would pull the wagon away into the 
rich, green fields. The wheels of his 
wagon would be chattering and 
singing merrily to one another. I 
would be free, I dreamed. I would 
come into my own once again. 
Drawing up my knees, I would sleep 
as I had slept before, happily and 
innocently. 

Just as forest streams that flow 
clearly and freely in summer are 
clogged with ice and sometimes 
frozen over entirely in winter, so 
the innocence of dreams is strangely 
remade by contact with the colder 
temperatures of reality. I awoke be- 
lieving that I had actually murdered 
the old man. Having caused his 
death—an act that had been curious- 
ly uncomplicated by any guilt in my 
dreams—seemed, when I was awake, 
an even heavier burden to bear than 
tolerating his life had been. But soon 
I heard him stir and mutter some- 
thing about a pain in his back, and I 
was free once again to hate, to dream 
again of murdering the old man. 

Early in the morning he was 
visited by a delegation of doctors and 
nurses. A white curtain was closed 
around his bed in order to exclude 
me from the consultation, but I 
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could hear every word that was 
spoken. 

“Don’t stick anything up my be- 
hind,” Colonel Margrave shouted. 
“The doctor said not to.” 

A girl’s voice spoke: “That’s all 
right now, Colonel Margrave. This 
is the doctor, and he’s going to do 
something for you.” 

The old man whimpered, “Oh, 
the doctor said not to do that. He 
said not to do that.” 

The resentment I felt on behalf 
of my companion had less to do with 
the pain he was suffering at the 
hands of his youthful healers than 
with the loss of dignity he was com- 
pelled to reveal in their presence, and 
alsoin my presence beyond the white 
curtain. 

Abruptly the consultation was at 
an end. The curtain was run back 
against the wall, and the delegation 
of doctors and nurses went away. 
The deep voice spoke softly but, 
it seemed to me, with some humor: 
“I’m awfully shy of doctors.” 

After breakfast the nurses came 
back to clean us up for the day. 
They turned the old man from one 
side of his bed to the other while 
they were arranging a clean sheet 
beneath him, treating him always 
with that indifferent professional 
gentleness, common to all nurses, 
which might easily be mistaken for 
genuine affection. “I wish I had 
handles on me,” he said, and the 
nurses all laughed. Colonel Margrave 
made the nurses laugh again while 
they were combing his handsome 
white hair. “Don’t comb my ears,” 
he complained. 

When they were washing his face, 
the old man asked them to clean 
off his tongue, and he stuck it out 
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for them. “Of course,” said the head 
nurse, a stocky, capable-looking 
woman named Mrs. Kutansky. After 
she had cleaned off his tongue with 
a piece of kleenex, she patted his 
cheek. Squinting up her eyes, she 
pushed her face forward at the old 
man the way women act with babies. 
““He’s a cute boy, isn’t he? Yes, he’s 
a cute boy.” Mrs. Kutansky’s com- 
pliment seemed to please the colonel, 
whose lips curled back over his 
toothless gums in a smile. 

Mrs. Kutansky had two assistants, 
a tall girl with orange skin and a 
plump girl with pink skin. Com- 
plexions interest me very much. Even 
as a very young child I paid atten- 
tion to the colors and textures of 
flesh, and complexions come back 
to me even when names and general 
appearances have been lost. I can 
still remember vividly, for instance, 
the soft, puckery cheek of my 
grandmother, although I am told 
that she died when I was four years 
old. The smooth round face of a 
little girl who was my playmate at 
the beach one summer—brown and 
warm from the sun, tasting agreeably 
of salt and coconut oil — appears 
even now in dreams, and always 
stirs up in me an unexplained and 
inappropriate terror. Curiously 
enough, now that I have turned my 
mind to this subject which interests 
me so much, I cannot recall the com- 
plexion of my own mother. My 
father’s face is lightly pocked with 
large pores, very impressive to a 
child, and he wears a thin mustache 
on his long upper lip. I think my 
mother’s complexion is pale. That’s 
it—the blue veins seem to shine 
through her delicate skin, giving the 
effect, even in broad daylight, of 
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a face seen at night. 

Colonel Margrave finished a glass 
of water that Mrs. Kutansky had 
been helping him to drink. “That’s 
a good boy. Thank you,” she said. 
“Now if you want anything,” she 
cautioned, “you be sure and ring 
your bell.” She held up her index 
finger as if she were scolding a small 
child. Colonel Margrave grinned mis- 
chievously back at her. 

Leaning across his bed, Mrs. Ku- 
tansky spoke to me frankly of the 
old man’s condition. “It’s a shame 
the way his people treat him,” she 
said. “He has a son, you know. But 
does this son ever show up here? He 
does not. They send the chauffeur 
around during visiting hours. The 
chauffeur!” She looked down at her 
patient, and her voice fell from anger 
to kind concern. “Colonel Margrave 
has been with us before. But this 
time he’s got the deal, and you'd 
think his people would do something 
for him, wouldn’t you?” 

I asked her what “the deal” was. 
Contorting her lips extravagantly 
around the words, she declared in a 
sibilant whisper that it meant “Dan- 
ger List.” It was as if Mrs. Kutansky 
and I were a mother and father keep- 
ing secrets from our child, whisper- 
ing the name of a surprise that he was 
to be given. Colonel Margrave was 
both an old man and a child. 

The robust woman slapped his 
pillow emphatically and said, 
“Colonel Margrave was a great 
hunter in his day. Yes, he shot lions 
and tigers and elks and all sorts of 
wild animals. You were a great 
hunter in your day, weren’t you, 
Colonel Margrave?” Her voice stif- 
fened with pride. 

The dry crater of an abandoned 
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dimple appeared briefly on my com- 
panion’s cheek. With a mixture of 
regret and pride, he said quietly, 
“In my day, I was a splendid shot.” 


After lunch I had to leave the old 
man for about an hour. Lowell 
brought me a green corduroy bath- 
robe and led me down into the base- 
ment for my appointment at the 
x-ray department. Waiting in the 
cool, odorous corridor, I heard the 
deep voice of an old man weeping 
inconsolably. A door was opened and 
into the corridor came a little child, 
clutching the bars of an iron hospital 
crib that was being pushed by a 
nurse. The child, blond ringlets fall- 
ing about its swollen red face, was 
producing, I discovered with a shock, 
the hoarse sound of an old man in 
terrible sorrow and pain. The nurse 
who was pushing the small prisoner 
along in the rolling cage must have 
noticed a look of surprise and perhaps 
horror on my face. She shook her 
head at me as she passed, as if to say, 
“Isn’t it a shame?” 

When my turn came to enter the 
consultation room, I asked the doctor 
what was wrong with the monstrous 
infant. He seemed unwilling to 
answer my question. Something 
wrong with its glands, was all he 
would tell me. 

When I got back to our room, 
Colonel Margrave glared at me 
fiercely and shouted, “William.” 
Something about his eyes convinced 
me that he was approaching the 
actual moment of death. “William, 
come here,” he ordered. His voice 
was deep and threatening. 

I ran down the corridor, looking 
into all the sick rooms for a nurse 
or a doctor. Pushing open a swing- 


ing door, I found Lowell. There had 
been chicken for lunch, and Lowell 
was hunching over a tray of half- 
empty plates, holding food up to 
his mouth with both hands and tear- 
ing greedily with his teeth at the 
flesh on bones that had been dis- 
carded by patients. He looked up at 
me quickly, revealing in that in- 
stant both an animal’s stealth and a 
man’s guilt. Down the corridor 
Colonel Margrave called again for 
his William. I released the swinging 
door to the pantry and hurried back 
to my dying companion. His voice 
was softer, but it was still imperious. 
“William, I want you.” 

“What is it?” I said. The processes 
of birth, growth, and death all 
seemed disgusting to me. 

“Give me something to spit in,” 
he said. 

I made myself hold a piece of 
kleenex under his chin, and he spat 
a thick deposit of mucus onto it 
rather neatly. ““Why, I thought you 
was William,” he said as he settled 
back against his pillow. “I’m very 
much obliged to you, sir. God knows 
I’m helpless enough.” 

Feeling sick and helpless myself, 
I sat on the edge of my bed and 
looked at the old man. He brought 
a polite smile to his dry, freckled 
old face. “Are you in good health, 
sir?” 

I said that I was in pretty good 
health. 

“Well, you can thank God for 
it,” he said positively. He looked 
around the room as if he were trying 
to fix its details in his mind before 
leaving and then stared bleakly out 
of our window at the bare fingers 
of ivy that made their way across 
the windowless laundry building. 
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The old man turned toward me with 
some effort and was about to speak 
again. 

Just then Lowell arrived and filled 
the room with his counterfeit good 
cheer. “How are my darlings?” he 
asked. He made his way between our 
beds to a small plastic radio that 
had been brought while I was down- 
stairs at the x-ray department. It 
was the only sign of Colonel Mar- 
grave’s wordly affluence that I ever 
saw. A few cheerful bars of the 
chorale prelude “Sleepers wake” 
filled the room. Lowell quickly 
turned the dial. “We don’t want 
that classical stuff in the daytime, 
do we, Pop? We want jazz. We want 
something hot, don’t we, Pop?” 

The old man failed to understand. 
“Yes, yes,” he said, “anything but 
what I’ve got, which is a damned 
pain in the back.” When Lowell had 
gone, I turned off the radio and rang 
for Mrs. Kutansky to complain about 
the orderly. 

“Oh, ‘he’s terrible,” she agreed. 
“We've had simply terrible trouble 
with that Lowell. Last month there 
was this sweet little Christian Science 
lady in 439. She was a broken hip. 
It had mended the wrong way, you 
see, because she wouldn’t go to a 
doctor at first. So when she got here, 
surgery had to break it again to get 
it to set right. And after she’d been 
through all that, poor soul, Lowell 
let her slip when he was putting her 
onto her bed from a cart, and her 
hip got broken again! We didn’t 
even find out about it for a day or 
so. Lowell pretended he didn’t know 
anything about it, you see, and this 
sweet little Christian Science lady 
simply wouldn’t say a word. At least, 
that’s the way we think it happened. 
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“But what really made me mad at 
Lowell—” (her laughter, which in- 
terrupted her constantly as she 
spoke, showed that she was not angry 
at all)—‘‘we had a patient commit 
suicide a few years back. He was 
a man who came in with what he 
called asthma. But, of course, no- 
body could ever find out what was 
really wrong with him, if you know 
what I mean. So this patient turned 
around and hanged himself in the 
men’s bath room—he was in a ward, 
you see—and Lowell—TI'll tell you 
what Lowell did—Lowell put up a 
sign in the men’s bath room that 
said, ‘Don’t hang around here’.” 

Mrs. Kutansky laughed heartily. 
Colonel Margrave, who understood 
her laughter even though he had not 
understood her story, joined her. 
When Mrs. Kutansky saw that the 
old man was laughing, her own 
laughter increased. The man and the 
woman laughed until tears flowed 
down their cheeks. 

Wiping her eyes with a piece of 
the old man’s kleenex, the woman 
said seriously, “But where are you 
going to get orderlies these days?” 


In the afternoon Lowell put his 
hand on my shoulder and woke me 
out of an uncomfortable, sweaty 
sleep. “Visitors,” he announced, nod- 
ding at Cousin Charity and Cousin 
Hope. Lowell smirked at me, hav- 
ing guessed correctly that the ar- 
rival of the two women would annoy 
rather than please me. 

Kindness can be offered in such 
a way that the net result is not kind- 
ness at all but an assertion of self- 
pity, spiteful jealousy, and even 
hatred. All of Cousin Charity’s 
solicitude meant simply that she 
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knew I was not fond of her. She was 
quite right. 

“And how is the poor boy?” Her 
abundant bosom, the sagging bulk 
of which was only accentuated by 
pretentious corseting, threatened me 
from above as she leaned over to give 
me a kiss. By offering her my cheek, 
I turned away from the kiss. Cousin 
Hope must have decided that she 
would be less conspicuous if she fol- 
lowed her sister’s example than if 
she did not; she placed her lips 
timidly on my forehead and then 
moved quickly away from the bed. 

Most of the family always ascribed 
Cousin Hope’s shyness to the fact 
that as a child she had lost her right 
arm just above the elbow, but to me 
this was not an adequate explanation 
of the rich and disturbing strange- 
ness I seemed to detect behind the 
tall woman’s awkwardness. During 
the entire visit Cousin Hope stood 
at a little distance from the bed, her 
mouth fixed in a nervous smile. 

“We'll have to be forgiven for not 
coming sooner,” said Cousin Charity. 
She began a description of the dif- 
ficulties she and her sister had en- 
countered while traveling from their 
home to the hospital by bus. “But 
whatever is wrong with the poor 
boy?” she demanded, interrupting 
herself suddenly. 

When I said that I honestly didn’t 
know what was wrong with me, she 
turned her head and looked at me 
sideways to show that she knew per- 
fectly well I was not telling her the 
truth. Erupting into a fit of laughter, 
she said, “‘I’ll bet it’s an old-fashioned 
case of going to have a baby. That’s 
it, I’ll bet he’s going to have a baby.” 
Lowell, who had not left the room 
after announcing my guests, won a 
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smile of approval from Cousin 
Charity by chuckling insincerely. I 
tried to threaten him, but, as usual, 
he would not meet my eyes. For a 
moment, while I tried to threaten 
Lowell and while I thought of the 
monstrous infant that had something 
wrong with its glands, it must have 
been obvious that I wanted Cousin 
Charity to go away and leave me 
alone. Cousin Charity, pressing the 
advantage that she had won, con- 
tinued to laugh at me. In his own 
good time Lowell left the room, 
muttering, “Have a baby. That’s 
good.” 

I glanced anxiously at Cousin 
Hope, whose nervous smile revealed 
not only her embarrassment at her 
sister’s joke but also, it seemed to me, 
a deeper regret. Perhaps I have 
clothed someone who was nothing 
but a shy old maid with my own fan- 
tasies, but Cousin Hope has always 
been a woman of mystery to me. I 
am rather reluctantly prepared to 
admit that a prosaic family episode 
that occurred when I was five or 
six may have had something to do 
with the mystery. 

It was at the summer beach cot- 
tage that my grandfather used to 
rent for the whole family after 
grandmother died. Whether by acci- 
dent or design I have never been sure, 
I rammed open the bath room door 
with the front wheel of my tricycle 
just as Cousin Hope was stepping 
out of the old zinc-lined tub. I had 
never before seen her stump. I must 
have noticed her empty sleeve many 
times, but until that instant I had 
assumed that she was nevertheless 
pretty much like anyone else. The 
sight shocked me, and for a long 
time I hated and feared her because 
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of her stump, folded and tucked 
like the end of a sausage. If it could 
happen to her, my childish reason- 
ing ran, it could happen to me. Many 
years passed before I forgot the 
shock, before I learned to pity her 
for her incapacity, and even to love 
her for it. There is probably a meas- 
ure of childish hate mixed in with my 
more mature feelings toward her 
even now: That terror has not en- 
tirely disappeared. 

“Who is the elderly gentleman in 
the next bed?” Cousin Charity 
wanted to know. 

“That’s Colonel Margrave,” I 
said. ““He was a great hunter in his 
day. He shot all kinds of wild game.” 
I was trying to offer an answer that 
would satisfy Cousin Charity with- 
out allowing her to guess my feel- 
ings toward the old man. 

“My relative tells me that you 
were a hunter, sir,” Cousin Charity 
trumpeted across to him. She was 
playing the part of a wealthy 
dowager, visiting the sick, doing 
good works. Colonel Margrave 
shifted to look at her uncertainly. 
“Did you hunt in Africa, sir?” she 
asked. 

The old man seemed puzzled. 
“Yes,” he said, “I’m quite certain I 
did. I believe I hunted every place 
in the world in my day—while there 
was game to hunt.” 

Cousin Charity and Colonel Mar- 
grave talked about hunting for a 
while. It was the only part of the 
visit that pleased me. The old man, 
who did not detect the woman’s in- 
sincerity, enjoyed talking with her. 
Colonel Margrave told Cousin 
Charity that even when he had 
hunted elk his back had murdered 
him, and she made sympathetic 
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clucking noises with her tongue. 

When the women got ready to 
leave, the old man said, “Beg pardon 
for not getting up, madam.” 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right,” 
said Cousin Charity, acknowledging 
his rudeness rather than his infirmity. 
Cousin Hope followed her sister out 
of the room, nodding first to me and 
then to Colonel Margrave with equal 
lack of recognition. I felt a need to 
say something to her, but I could 
think of nothing to say. Someone 
once told me that Cousin Hope lost 
her arm while doing a stunt on some 
machinery to satisfy a group of play- 
mates who had teased her for being 
a cry-baby. I have never been able 
to believe the story. Why should 
the victim of someone else’s cruelty 
have looked so guilty, so unable to 
forgive herself? 

“Come along now, little sister.” 
Cousin Charity’s voice rang along 
the corridor. 


I was glad when the women had 
gone away and I could be alone with 
my companion again in our own 
room. As the evening darkened in 
the courtyard between the hospital 
and the windowless laundry build- 
ing, I wanted to do all I could for 
him. The crazy idea that I had 
acutally murdered the old man the 
night before was still lurking at the 
edge of my thoughts. Although the 
dream and my waking awareness of 
the dream had dissipated much of 
my hatred, I still felt somehow 
responsible for what was happening 
to him. It was not an altogether 
disagreeable feeling. 

Before she went off duty, Mrs. 
Kutansky looked in on us. “How is 
our boy?” she asked. She too seemed 
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to think of the dying man as our 
child. “It’s up to you to take care 
of him tonight while I’m off.” Her 
mock-professional tone accepted 
with humor the fact that there was 
really very little either of us could 
do for him. I said that I would take 
care of him while she was off. We 
love the dear things close to life’s 
extremities, infants and old people 
who are dying. I think their inno- 
cence and their helplessness endears 
them to us. They can do us no harm. 

My attempts at conversation with 
Colonel Margrave were not success- 
ful. He seemed to know who I was, 
but he could not quite place me, 
and this disturbed him. “You’re not 
William, are you?” he asked once. 
I pretended to read a book so that 
I could watch over him without at- 
tracting his attention. His eyes were 
very active. 

Nurses and doctors were in and 
out of the room all during the night. 
They closed the white curtain around 
his bed, and the huge shadow of 
Colonel Margrave’s profile was 
thrown against it by his reading 
lamp. Occasionally the enlarged 
image of an attendant would move 
across the curtain. 

At three o’clock Mrs. Kutansky 
came to my bed. Oh, of course, I 
must have been dreaming again, try- 
ing to make up a fantastic love af- 
fair to go with the fantastic murder 
of the previous night. But as I 
remember it, she folded down the 
single sheet that was over me, slapped 
the pillow emphatically, and after 
sighing and shaking her head at the 
commotion around Colonel Mar- 
grave’s bed, she leaned over and 
kissed me on the forehead. Speaking 
quietly and almost reluctantly, she 
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told me that there was only one way 
for us to make it easier for our boy. 
I nodded solemnly to indicate the 
delicacy of my understanding, but 
all the while I felt like laughing out 
loud. 

The rustling of starched white 
linen covered me like the feathered 
wing of a swan. Her whiteness was 
almost blue by the weak lunar light 
of the old man’s lamp. She was very 
pale by that light. At last she said the 
words I had been waiting to hear: 
““He’s leaving everything to you, you 
know.” I drew up my knees and 
went to sleep. I cannot say for sure 
whether I was asleep or awake before. 

A machine magnified the old 
man’s breathing into a passionate 
rasp. I could see the expanding and 
contracting shadow of the machine’s 
exposed lung when I awoke. Mrs. 
Kutansky had gone, and there was 
a larger crowd than before around 
the bed of the dying man. A woman 
who sounded very much like Cousin 
Charity said, “Sorry, Colonel, but 
it’s got to go right up in there.” The 
magnified breathing stopped for a 
few seconds, like a ball balancing 
precariously on top of a wall, de- 
ciding which way to fall, and then 
began again faster than ever. 

It occurred to me that the shadows 
on the curtain revealed very little 
about what was going on inside the 
curtain. A stranger might have 
guessed that the attendants were 
supervising not the death of an old 
man but the birth of a child. 

Colonel Margrave did not die dur- 
ing the night. In fact he was full of 
good cheer in the morning after 
breakfast. “Good day to you, sir,” he 
sang out when he saw me. He told 
me that he had passed an excellent 
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stool. He was delighted. 

I left the hospital that day. The 
tests and examinations indicated that 
there was nothing clinically wrong 
with me. I was not surprised. I was 
finally prepared to believe it myself. 

Several times I thought of going 
back to the hospital or of calling 
up Mrs. Kutansky to find out if 
and when Colonel Margrave finally 
did die. Perhaps I could have filled 
in for the family chauffeur once 
or twice at his bedside during visit- 
ing hours. And perhaps, if he is still 
hanging on, I might even now have 
a chance to be there at the actual 
moment of death in order to judge 
for myself what eventually became 
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of the vigorous young warrior who 
sent signals to me out of the putrid, 
crumbling prison in which he stood 
committed. It is likely, however, 
that the doctors and nurses would 
draw the white curtain around him 
and close the lids over his eyes with- 
out permitting me, an outsider and 
a layrnan, to indulge in any such 
morbid explorations. 

Now that I think about it, there 
is no reason for me to go back to 
the hospital or to call up Mrs. Kutan- 
sky. If the old man is not dead yet, 
he soon will be. For all practical pur- 
poses, Colonel Margrave is dead, and 
there is nothing I can do about it. 
I have my own life to live. 


D. H. Lawrence 


OraL SHANNON 


Out of the dark: within, without, 
he spins like the spider, 
weaving delicate web 


of words. 


The net swings wide, and wider, 
searching elusive sign 
evanescent as flight 


of birds. 


Antennaed snare aligned 
in gossamer whorls of silence, 
in filmed transparence 


of design, 


Luring strange fleeting forms 
that dart and wheel 
at outermost edge 


of mind. 


Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby 


Legendary Bases and Allegorical Significances 


JoHN HENRY RALEIGH 


HE Great Gatsby is not 
merely concerned with the 
American twenties — it is a 
novel about American history as a 
whole, about Europe, and about 
eternity. For underlying this seem- 
ingly slight novel are all the great 
legends, with their allegorical signifi- 
cances, that American history has 
generated: the legend of New York 
City, the legend of the East vs. the 
West; the legend of the North vs. 
the South; the legend of America vs. 
Europe; and behind them all is a 
compelling description of the human 
condition, irrespective of time and 
place. 

The city of New York, to take the 
first legend first, is not really a part 
of the United States at all. It is there- 
fore, in The Great Gatsby, enchanted 
ground, and the thunderous moral 
artillery that Fitzgerald brings to 
bear upon the rest of America and, 
by implication, on Europe simply 
does not here apply. New York 
rouses only the faculty of wonder 
and delight; it is beyond judgment; 
indeed, it is beyond good and evil. 

“ “Anything can happen now that 
we've slid over the bridge . . . any- 
thing at all...’ ” thinks Nick Car- 
raway to himself as he drives over 
the Queensborough Bridge in Gats- 
by’s limousine. Gatsby himself has 
just demonstrated that the usual 
rules do not apply by flashing a white 
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card in the face of a policeman who 
had intended to stop them for speed- 
ing but who, after seeing the card, 
tips his hat respectfully and says, 
““*Know you next time, Mr. Gatsby. 
Excuse me!’” And Fitzgerald with 
his gift for rich but compact social 
documentation immediately provides 
two images that spell out, metaphori- 
cally, the fact that the City is not 
a part of the ordinary world. One is 
the image of death, of a hearse and 
a funeral procession of automobiles 
in the windows of which appear “the 
tragic eyes and the short upper lips 
of southeastern Europe.” In this 
pictorial juxtaposition of the funeral 
of an immigrant from Southeastern 
Europe and the speeding splendid 
limousine of the young American 
with the specious Oxford accent and 
the mysterious past and present, 
Fitzgerald suggests all the bizarre 
economic, social, and racial non- 
sequiturs that the enchanted city 
contains. The second image is one of 
life and is more simple and concrete. 
For the next sight, after the funeral 
procession, is “‘a limousine . . . driven 
by a white chauffeur, in which sat 
three modish Negroes, two bucks 
and a girl. . . the yolks of their eye- 
balls rolled toward us in haughty 
rivalry.” 

This last image might suggest that 
New York still possessed all the old 
stresses and strains of the rest of the 
country, only in reversed form. But 
such is not the case at all, for once 
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inside the city, one is in an atmos- 
phere that can suggest, in Fitzgerald’s 
words, the “pastoral.” Thus he says 
of Fifth Avenue on a quiet after- 
noon: 


We drove over to Fifth Avenue, warm 
and soft, almost pastoral, on the summer 
Sunday afternoon. I wouldn’t have been sur- 
prised to see a great flock of white sheep 
turn the corner. 


Behind Fitzgerald’s special legend 
of New York as “pastoral” lies the 
traditional American idea of New 
York as the city of wonder and 
mystery and man-made magnifi- 
cence, through which the sensitive 
young man wanders alone, experi- 
encing vicariously beauty and power. 
As in Thomas Wolfe’s massive rever- 
ies, the experienced woman with the 
enigmatic smile is the central sym- 
bol. If in the hinterlands a young 
man wants a “girl friend,” on Man- 
hattan Island he wants a woman. 
And Fitzgerald gives a few para- 
graphs to the theme that Wolfe had 
dilated volume by volume: 


I began to like New York, the racy, adven- 
turous feel of it at night . . . I liked to 
walk up Fifth Avenue and pick out romantic 
women from the crowd and imagine that in 
a few minutes I was going to enter their 
lives and no one would ever know or dis- 
approve ... At the enchanted metropolitan 
twilight I felt a haunting loneliness, and 
felt it in others... 


The action of the novel shuttles 
back and forth between this bizarre 
but enchanted metropolis, and the 
bizarre but corrupt Eggs, East and 
West, on Long Island. And while the 
class lines are strictly observed in 
the Eggs, in New York a wild de- 
mocracy prevails. Thus it is in New 
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York that the staunch defender of 
Teutonic purity and the conserva- 
tive philosopher for the class society, 
Tom Buchanan, introduces Nick 
Carraway to his mindless, smoulder- 
ing paramour, Myrtle Wilson, and 
to their New York “social circle”: 
Catherine, Myrtle’s sister, freshly 
back from Monte Carlo by way of 
Marseilles—“‘God, how I hated that 
town”; pale, feminine Mr. McKee, 
the photographer from the flat 
below, in the “artistic game,” as he 
calls it; and the toady Mrs. McKee. 
As the shabby bacchanal reaches its 
climax there is the little mongrel 
dog “sitting on the table looking 
with blind eyes through the smoke, 
and from time to time groaning 
faintly,” the two empty bottles of 
whiskey, and finally “‘the short deft 
movement” of Tom Buchanan’s 
hand as he breaks the nose of Myrtle. 
It is in New York too that Nick 
meets the incredible Mr. Wolfsheim, 
the man who fixed the World Series. 
Wolfsheim has his offices for his of- 
ficial business, called the “Swastika 
Holding Company”; he eats lunch- 
eon at mid-town restaurants, just 
like any respectable businessman, but 
it is a business based on bootleg 
liquor and shady securities, and it 
can involve sudden death. Wolf- 
sheim, as it turns out, is the only 
native-born New Yorker — in fact 
the only native-born Easterner—who 
plays a major role in the novel. It 
is indicative of Fitzgerald’s ar wee 
toward New York and toward “ 
spectable” wealth that Wolfsheim 
should be one of thé most decent 
characters in the book, infinitely 
superior to those who have “hon- 
estly” inherited “honest” money. Al- 
though he refuses, by reason of his 
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peculiar business activities, to attend 
Gatsby’s funeral (he would certainly 
have done so in his younger days, 
he explains to Nick), he is finally 
the author of one of the most hu- 
mane pronouncements in the book, 
as he passes his fina! benediction on 
his dead protegé: “ ‘Let us learn to 
show our friendship for a man when 
he is alive and not after he is dead. 
After that, my own rule is to let 
everything alone.’ ” 

Finally, New York is the setting 
for that uncourtly joust between 
Tom and Gatsby for the body and 
soul of Daisy. As if by instinct, the 
characters agree to repair to New 
York for this strange denouement, 
where on a hot afternoon in the 
suite of a New York hotel and to the 
muffled music of Mendelssohn 
emanating from the ballroom below, 
where a marriage is taking place, 
Gatsby’s dream shatters itself against 
the hard malice of Tom Buchanan 
and the “slydinge of corage” of 
Daisy. 

But if New York is an enchanted 
place, where none of the ordinary 
mores and morals obtain and where 
gangsters are benign, it is surrounded 
by a rich corruption—what Nick 
Carraway calls the “East” — whose 
microcosmic symbols are West and 
East Egg, and whose antithesis is 
Nick’s “Middle West.” This opposi- 
tion between the Eastern United 
States and the Middle Western is one 
of the major legends of the novel 
and is Nick Carraway’s story, which 
blends into and complements the 
legend of America as a whole, which 
is the story of Gatsby. But Gatsby’s 
life and his imperishable vision are 
so overwhelmingly romantic and so 
endlessly suggestive and so terribly 
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pathetic that they get all the atten- 
tion from most readers to the ex- 
clusion of one half of the book, 
which is the mind and times of Nick 
Carraway, whose framing intelli- 
gence binds the novel together and 
whose articulate moral sense eval- 
uates a good deal of its meaning. 

At first glance the East-West 
legend seems to be the traditional one 
of urban, corrupt East as opposed 
to bucolic, innocent West. While 
this immemorial antithesis is cer- 
tainly in the background, Fitzgerald, 
as with New York, considerably 
modifies and complicates the original 
metaphor. In the first place, the 
three chief male characters, each 
radically different, are all mid- 
Westerners, and the most corrupt 
person in the book, Tom Buchanan, 
is from Chicago; Gatsby himself, 
partly corrupted by his partly cor- 
rupted dream, in whose wake swirls 
“foul dust,” is from North Dakota. 
Only Nick, from an unspecified 
town of “wide lawns and friendly 
trees,” in an unspecified state (prob- 
ably Minnesota), manages to hold 
fast, morally speaking. These facts 
are further complicated, at the con- 
clusion of the novel, by Nick’s as- 
sertion that all the major characters 
are “Westerners,” and brooding over 
their diverse fates he thinks: 


I see now that his has been a story of the 
West, after all—Tom and Gatsby, Daisy 
and Jordan and I, were all Westerners, and 
perhaps we possessed some deficiency in 
common which made us subtly unadaptable 
to Eastern life. 


This assertion is true in the sense 
that all of these characters were born 
and reared west of New York, but 
it is an oversimplification of the 
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novel itself. For Jordan Baker and 
Daisy Fay are unmistakably from the 
South, a fact which introduces 
another legend altogether, and Tom, 
and his home town, Chicago, are un- 
mistakably in a fallen condition in 
the first place. In this one sentence 
Fitzgerald did express the traditional 
East-West antithesis, but the facts 
presented in the novel as a whole 
considerably qualify this simple pat- 
tern. 

While there is one East in the 
novel, there are several Wests, the 
most important of which is a certain 
part of the Middle West. The far 
West, so called, is only briefly sug- 
gested and in three ways—two re- 
lating to the nineteenth century and 
one to the twentieth. As for the past, 
first, the empire-builder, robber- 
baron legend is evoked by poor old 
James Gatz, who, coming on from 
Minnesota after his son’s death and 
excited by the tangible evidences of 
splendor in Gatsby’s grotesque man- 
sion, exclaims: “If he’d of lived, he’d 
of been a great man. A man like 
James J. Hill. He’d of helped build 
up the country.” Another and wilder 
West of the past is given fuller em- 
bodiment in the sketch of the life 
and times of Dan Cody, Montana 
copper millionaire and Gatsby’s first 
tutor and employer. 

If the evocation of the real and 
notorious James J. Hill is pathetic, 
the picture of this fictional “‘empire- 
builder,” Cody, is unsavory—‘a 
gray, florid man with a hard empty 
face — the pioneer debauchee, who 
during one phase of American life 
brought back to the Eastern sea- 
board the savage violence of the 
frontier brothel and saloon.” It 
would seem, then, that Fitzgerald’s 
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West is not that of the entrepreneur. 
The modern far West gets into the 
novel in two ways: first, as a place— 
Tom and Daisy return from their 
South Seas honeymoon to stay in 
Santa Barbara, and it is through an 
automobile accident on the Ventura 
Road that Tom’s first infidelity is 
révealed — and, second, as a twen- 
tieth-century symbol of unreality. 
This last, of course, is Hollywood, 
and at one of Gatsby’s parties Daisy 
is entranced by a glimpse of a movie 
star, “a gorgeous, scarcely human 
orchid of a woman who sat under a 
white-plum tree.” A piratical rail- 
road builder, a debauched miner, a 
non-human orchid sitting under a 
white-plum tree in pale moonlight 
is all that the far West can conjure 
up.” 
The moral center, then, of The 
Great Gatsby lies somewhere in the 
Middle West, but there are more 
qualifications to be made about this 
region. Chicago, for example, is as 
corrupt as the East. When Tom and 
Daisy return from France, they settle 
first in Tom’s original home town, 
Jordan Baker tells Nick, where 
“They moved with a fast crowd all 
of them young and rich and wild 
. . . Jordan goes on to speculate 
about Daisy’s chastity at this time 
in her life and finally impugns it: 
“Perhaps Daisy never went in for 
amour at all—and yet there’s some- 
thing in that voice of hers...” 
Virtue then is not to be found or 
cultivated here, but neither is it radi- 
cally potential on the Middle-West- 


*It should be added that there is one more mention 
of the far West and this time in a joke (Fitzgerald’s). 
When Gatsby is telling Nick the preposterous dream 
story of his imaginary career, Nick asks him, casually, 
what part of the “Middle West” he comes from, and 
Gatsby replies “San Francisco.” 
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ern farm, at least not on the farm 
of the “shiftless and unsuccessful” 
James Gatz. It lies in the home town 
and in the lineage and upbringing of 
Nick Carraway. Peat oa 
Nick’s home is west of Chicago. 
Reminiscing about his prep-school 
and college days, Nick remembers 
that he felt that he was getting into 
home territory only after the train 


had left Chicago: 


When we pulled out into the winter night 
and the real snow, our snow, began to 
stretch out beside us and twinkle against 
the windows, and the dim lights of small 
Wisconsin stations moved by, a sharp wild 
brace came suddenly into the air. We drew in 
deep breaths of it as we walked back from 
the diner through the cold vestibule, un- 
utterably aware of our identity with this 
country for one strange hour, before we 
melted indistinguishably into it again. 


That’s my Middle West . . . 


The moral center of the universe, 
then, lies somewhere west of Chicago 
but east of what could be called the 
far West. But it is not rural; it is 
urban, although not metropolitan 
and, more importantly, it is tradi- 
tional, conservative, and _house- 
centered. In Nick’s words: 


. .. not the wheat or the prairies or the lost 
Swede towns, but the thrilling returning 
trains of my youth, and the street lamp and 
sleigh bells in the frosty dark and the shadows 
of holly wreaths thrown by lighted windows 
on the snow. I am part of that, a little solemn 
with the feel of those long winters, a little 
complacent from growing up in the Car- 
raway house in a city where dwellings are 
still called through decades by a family’s 
name. 


What Fitzgerald has done here is 
to add the idea of class to the idea of 
place. The kind of class that he at- 
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tributes to Nick Carraway’s family 
suggests that of the one great Ameri- 
can cultural component that had its 
origin in the major region that he 
never expressly mentions in the novel 
—namely New England, with its 
ideal of a comfortable, cultivated, 
stable existence, drawing sustenance, 
generation after generation, from a 
family business, and living out its 
generations in the same spacious but 
unostentatious house. Some of its 
civilized urbanity and irony is sug- 
gested by the one remark that we 
hear of Nick’s father, made to his 
son: “ “Whenever you feel like 


criticizing anyone... just remember 
that all the people in this world 
haven’t had the advantages that 
you've had.’ ” 

Fitzgerald carefully makes Nick 
of the third generation, which, in 


the folklore of such matters, is what 
it takes to make a “gentleman,” al- 
though it is made clear that his 
father, a Yale graduate like the son, 
was also a “gentleman.” In Nick’s 
brief summary: 


My family have been prominent, well-to-do 
people in this Middle Western city for three 
generations. The Carraways are something 
of a clan, and we have a tradition that 
we're descended from the Dukes of Buc- 
cleuch, but the actual founder of my line 
was my grandfather’s brother, who came 
here in fifty-one, sent a substitute to the 
Civil War, and started the wholesale hard- 
ware business that my father carries on 


today. 


Mid-Western Brahmanism then is 
the hard solid moral core of America, 
and it produces a Nick Carraway, 
whose virtues are tolerance (“‘all the 
people in the world haven’t had the 
advantages that you’ve had”) and 
honesty. These are precisely the two 
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virtues that Fitzgerald needs in his 
hero: the tolerance to tolerate, and 
thus become involved with, the 
Buchanans, Jordan Baker and Gats- 
by, all of whom he mistrusts in vary- 
ing degrees—but the honesty never 
to be deceived by them and, more 
importantly, never to be corrupted 
by the Buchanans and Jordan. It is 
one of the many ironies of the novel 
that Fitzgerald involves his honest 
hero in a brief love affair with a 
pathological liar. 

Opposed to this specific virtuous 
Middle West is a rather indefinite 
degenerate East, although it is par- 
ticularized in the one small section 
in which most of the novel takes 
place: West Egg and East Egg, New 
York City, and the axis—the valley 
of ashes, Wilson’s garage, and the 
great staring signboard eyes of Dr. 
T. J. Eckleburg—that connects 
them. 

Both Eggs represent corruption, 
but it is a corruption of different 
orders, connected with inherited 
wealth on the one hand and with 
occupation on the other. East Egg is 
the home of inherited wealth, whose 
deeply tainted character Fitzgerald 
manages to suggest in a brief enu- 
meration of names (“the Chester 
Beckers and the Leeches”’) , idiosyn- 
crasies (“a whole clan named Blak- 
buck who always gathered in a 
corner and flipped up their noses like 
goats at whatsoever came near”), 
grotesque events (“Edgar Beaver, 
whose hair, they say, turned cotton- 
white one winter afternoon for no 
good reason at all’) and incidental 
brutality (“Clarence Endive... had 
a fight with a bum named Etty in 
the garden”). It is in this community 
that Tom Buchanan, as if by instinct, 
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settled, and when asked by Nick if 
he intends to stay in the East, he 
replies, in his best bit of self-analysis 
in the book, “‘ ‘I’d be a God damned 
fool to live anywhere else.’ ” 

West Egg is populated by nouveau 
riche, all of whom have acquired 
their gains in shady or marginal ac- 
tivities: politicans, moving picture 
people, fight promoters, gamblers, 
bootleggers. Again Fitzgerald speaks 
volumes merely with nomenclature: 
“the Catlips and Bemburgs . . . 
James B. (‘Rot-gut’) Ferret.’’ 
Farther reaches of Long Island, 
beyond the Eggs, are briefly sug- 
gested in the same manner (“Mau- 
rice A. Fink, and the Hammerheads, 
and Beluga the tobacco importer, 
and Beluga’s girls”). It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that the 
East-West antithesis in the Eggs is 
a parody of the major East-West 
theme. According to the legend, the 
Easterner inherits his money, while 
the Westerner works for his, but the 
West Eggers earn their money by 
gambling or bootlegging. 

If the essence of Mid-Western 
Brahmanism is tolerance and honesty, 
as evidenced in the character of 
Nick Carraway, the essence of the 
East is summed up in the respective 
characters of those two expatriates 
from the West and South, Tom and 
Daisy, who between them—in his 
intolerance and her dishonesty—split 
and reverse Nick’s character. In 
Daisy further is embodied the beauty 
of the East, in Tom the power, and 
in their union a vast irresponsibility 
that smashes the marvelous dream of 
Gatsby and finally murders the 
dreamer himself. 

Tom Buchanan then is power and 
intolerance, Daisy beauty and dis- 
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honesty. His financial power is 
mountainous, and his physique cor- 
responds: “. . . you could see a great 
pack of muscle shifting when his 
shoulder moved under his coat. It 
was a body capable of enormous 
leverage —a cruel body.” But this 
power, financial and physical, does 
not extend to his mind, whose 
powerful limitations are compen- 
sated for by a thick-skulled inflexi- 
bility. For while a libertine in action, 
he is in opinion a prig, faintly nouri- 
shed by the thinnest pap that 
twentieth-century knowledge has 
produced, popular “scientific ex- 
planations”’: 


‘I read somewhere that the sun’s getting 
hotter every year,’ said Tom genially, ‘It 
seems that pretty soon the earth’s going to 
fall into the sun—or wait a minute—it’s 
just the opposite—the sun’s getting colder 
every year.’ 


This powerful stupidity has as its 
soul-mate the beauty and dishonesty 
of Daisy. Both these characteristics 
of the feminine side of the equation 
are repeated, re-emphasized, and ex- 
aggerated in Jordan Baker, who is 
Attractiveness gone “jaunty,” “hard” 
and “wan,” and who is Dishonesty 
gone pathological. 

Both Jordan and Daisy are from 
the South, a fact which brings into 
view the third major American 
legend with which the novel deals, 
although the North-South relation- 
ship is the least important and the 
least explicit of the three. Neverthe- 
less, it is there, despite Fitzgerald’s 
attempt to take it away in one sen- 
tence near the end of the book. For 
it is part of Daisy’s and Jordan’s 
characters that they are both South- 
ern; in Daisy’s words: “From Louis- 
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ville. Our white girlhood was passed 
together there. Our beautiful white 
~—ihees Tom interrupts her]... .” 

In the popular mythology one of 
the cultural legacies bequeathed by 
the South to the North was the 
Southern belle — the beautiful, ca- 
pricious, even perverse enchantress, 
besieged by male admirers. (Fitz- 
gerald knew the type was not just 
imaginary, for he had married one.) 
Daisy is the lineal descendent of a 
society where women were lovely 
flowers, won after hardy pursuit by 
the richest or strongest male, with 
a solid financial contract in the back- 
ground. In such a society as this, 
women are surrounded by an aura 
of mysterious beauty and inexplica- 
ble wonder, which is precisely the 
aura that clings to Daisy. 

It was this that captivated Gatsby. 
Her voice echoes throughout the 
novel, suggesting always some sur- 
passing, never quite clearly appre- 
hended, enchantment. For Jordan 
Baker it is full of “amour”; Nick 
thinks it “indiscreet,” although 
“there was an excitement in her voice 
that men who had cared for her 
found difficult to forget: a singing 
compulsion, a whispered ‘Listen,’ a 
promise that she had done gay, ex- 
citing things just a while since and 
that there were gay, exciting things 
hovering in the next hour.” Gatsby, 
who perhaps in his own obsessional 
way knew her best, says flatly “ ‘Her 
voice is full of money,’ ” and this for 
Nick becomes the explanation. 


That was it. I’d never understood before. 
It was full of money—that was the inex- 
haustible charm that rose and fell in it, the 
jingle of it, the cymbal’s song of it... 
High in a white palace, the king’s daughter, 
the golden girl... 
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But money for Gatsby is a kind of 
metaphysical mystery as well, and 
certainly it is a synonym for beauty. 
It was the mysterious beauty of 
Daisy and her life that cast the 
original spell. Even her house was 
endowed with it: 


There was a ripe mystery about it, a hint 
of bedrooms upstairs more beautiful and 
cool than other bedrooms, of gay and radiant 
activities taking place through its corridors, 
and of romances that were: not musty and 
laid away in lavender . . . 


It would be a mistake of course to 
overemphasize the elements of the 
Southern legend in The Great Gats- 
by. None of the vast essential ap- 
paratus: the Civil War memories, the 
problems of the Negro, the decayed 
aristocracy, are even faintly sug- 
gested. Only the vestigial remains 
of the ideal of Courtly Love appear 
in the novel. In terms of the allegory 
of the novel the North-South 
antithesis works itself out as follows: 
the poor boy from the Middle West 
aspires to this Southern flower and, 
for a time, captivates her. But she is 
finally bought by a brutal money 
power from the North which trans- 
ports her to a large hothouse in the 
East, there to ripen into a dazzling 
corruption. The South, in a sense, 
then is raped, but it desires and de- 
serves it. 


But this faint pattern is more 
properly a component of the larger 
East-West legend, which finally 
comes down to the fact that Eastern- 
ers just “don’t care,” while proper 
Westerners do—even about the most 
trivial things, such as dinner. Eating 
with the Buchanans and Jordan, 
Nick thinks to himself: 
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They knew that presently dinner would be 
over and a little later the evening, too, 
would be over and casually put away. It was 
sharply different from the West, where an 
evening was hurried from phase to phase 
toward its close, in a continually disappointed 
anticipation or else in sheer nervous dread 
of the moment itself. 


And although Nick can refer to 
his own “provincial squeamishness” 
and although the Middle West can 
at times seem like the “ragged edge 
of the universe,” still it is a place 
where one can feel, as Nick thinks 
when he returns there after Gatsby’s 
tragedy, that one wants “the world 
to be in uniform and at a sort of 
moral attention forever.” This image 
of the West as morally bracing even 
infects poor Wilson and his frowzy 
wife. Failures in the East, they had 
talked for ten years of going West, 
in order, one supposes, to be reborn. 
When Wilson’s first suspicions about 
his wife are aroused, the need be- 
comes urgent. As Wilson says to 
Tom: “ ‘I’ve been here too long. I 
want to get away. My wife and I 
want to go West.’ ” 

But finally all of the internal 
legends are either related to or are 
extensions of the great legend, Gats- 
by’s, which is the legend of America 
as a whole and its historical relation- 
ship to Europe. 

Behind all the internal legends of 
The Great Gatsby—the legend of 
New York, the legends of the East 
vs. West and the North vs. the South 
—lies the greatest and most potent 
of American legends —the New 
World vs. the Old. And Gatsby him- 
self is the key figure in Fitzgerald’s 
interpretation of this most funda- 
mental of American myths. Gatsby 
does not of course represent America, 
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pure and simple, for, obviously, all 
the other characters are American 
as well. Yet he represents one of its 
most distinctive elements and, since 
he is the vaguest character in the 
book, he is also the most plainly 
representative one. There is also a 
recurring perspective in the novel 
as a whole through which circum- 
stances and events and meanings be- 
come generalized and at which level 
America is not a conglomeration of 
antitheses but is an integration, any 
one of whose parts is representative 
and typical. For example, when Nick 
hears that Wolfsheim is the man who 
fixed the World Series, he reflects, 
somewhat piously for him: “ ‘It had 
never occurred to me that one man 
could start to play with the faith of 
fifty million people—with the sin- 
gle-mindedness of a burglar blow- 


ing a safe.’” The phrase “fifty mil- 
lion people” in the 1920’s would, I 
suppose, refer to the entire adult 
population of the country, all firmly 
knit together in their love of base- 
ball, in which they have entrusted 
their “faith.” On a higher level, 


America is generalized and an 
“American character” is adduced in 
the splendid irony of Nick’s general- 
ization about the history of Gatsby’s 
mansion. He is standing outside of 
it on a rainy afternoon and wonder- 
ing how, in human reason, it had 
ever come into existence. He then 
recapitulates its history: 


There was nothing to look at from under 
the tree except Gatsby’s enormous house, 
so I stared at it, like Kant at his church 
steeple, for half an hour. A brewer had built 
it early in the ‘period’ craze a decade before, 
and there was a story that he’d agree to pay 
five year’s taxes on all the neighboring cot- 
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tages if the owners would have their roofs 
thatched with straw. Perhaps their refusal 
took the heart out of his plan to Found a 
Family—he went into an immediate decline. 
His children sold his house with the black 
wreath still on the door. 


And Nick points to the moral: 


Americans, while willing, even eager, to 
be serfs, have always been obstinate about 
being peasantry. 


Again Gatsby himself is general- 
ized as an archetype for the young 
American male. Watching Gatsby 
in his car Nick thinks: 


He was balancing himself on the dashboard 
of his car with the resourcefulness of move- 
ment that is so peculiarly American—that 
comes, I suppose, with the absence of lift- 
ing work in youth and, even more, with 
the formless grace of our nervous, sporadic 
games. This quality was continually break- 
ing through his punctilious manner in the 
shape of restlessness, 


And finally Gatsby himself thinks 
(if he may be properly said to think) 
of himself as an American archetype: 
“He sprang from his own Platonic 
conception of himself.” He is an 
individual in search of a myth. And 
he tries many—Ben Franklin’s pru- 
dence and hard work, adventuring 
with Dan Cody, the life of a soldier- 
hero in the war, an Oxford graduate, 
a young American prince in Europe, 
and finally that of a free-spending 
American millionaire. Yet in all his 
mythological masks—‘“diving bells” 
—as Thomas Mann calls them, 
Gatsby is searching for some su- 
preme, unutterable consummation, 
whose final object lies far beyond 
and above the lovely, mortal clay of 
Daisy who is its ostensible object. 


Silence 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Silence is 
The dream of 
Eternity. 


Silence is 
The quiet smile of 
All creation. 


Silence is 

The accolade of 
The heart, 

The rebuke of 
The soul, 

The first and 
Last judgment. 


Silence is 

A tombstone, 

A crown, 

And a long, long 
Caress. 


Silence is 
The voice of 


God. 


A Memoir on 


James T. 


1937. He seemed different from 

what might have been expected. 
He gave the impression of extra- 
ordinary simplicity. Alice Ruhl— 
wife of Otto Ruhl, one time left 
wing Socialist member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag and biographer of 
Karl Marx—said of Trotsky that he 
had changed from his younger days: 
he had, she said, become more simple, 
more like Lenin. Many who knew 
him earlier said that he was cold. 
He did not seem so in Mexico. He 
was easy to talk to and one felt less 
distance between him and oneself 
than is sometimes the case when one 
meets a man prominent in political 
life. But this comparison is perhaps 
not a good one. Trotsky was then 
a defeated leader, and a man in exile. 
He was seeking to rebuild a political 
movement and was engaged in the 
most dramatic fight of his life. Ac- 
cused of betraying the revolution he 
helped to lead and the society he 
did so much in helping to found, he 
was defending his revolutionary 
honor. He lived behind guarded 
walls, and followers and secretaries 
of his carried guns inside his home. 
He was preparing to answer the 
charges Stalin launched against him 
in the Moscow trials. 

Elsewhere I have described the 
Coyoacan Hearings held by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of which Dr. John 
Dewey was chairman.’ I shall not 
repeat this here, but shall merely 


*“John Dewey in Mexico,” in my book, Reflections 
At Fifty and Other Essays, New York, 1954. 


[T° Leon Trotsky in Mexico in 


Leon Trotsky 


FARRELL 


offer a few personal impressions and 
anecdotes about him. 

One could not separate Trotsky 
the man from Trotsky the historical 
figure. When you saw him and spoke 
with him, you were aware that he 
was the man who organized the 
practical details of the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917, and also that 
he was the organizer of the Red 
Army. You were aware that you 
were speaking with one of the great- 
est revolutionaries in history. He 
himself had a deep sense of history 
and of his own historic role. The in- 
tense drama of his life was known to 
me. There he was in that home on 
Avenida Londres in Coyoacan, 
pitting his brain against an empire. 
It was because he was Trotsky that 
his simplicity was so striking when 
he was gray and living like a hunted 
man in Mexico. His followers spoke 
of him in worshipful tones. For 
them, he made life more important. 
He permitted them to believe that 
they, too, were entering history. 
They called him “the Old Man,” 
and they acted like disciples. Con- 
stantly, they would pose questions 
to ascertain what one thought of 
him, and when John Dewey re- 
marked on Trotsky’s brilliance, they 
immediately began thinking and 
hoping that Trotsky would convert 
Dewey to Trotskyism. 

There was an exactness about 
Trotsky. Even in English, his choice 
of words revealed this. He seemed 
to know how far he wanted to go 
with each person, and his choice of 
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words conveyed or suggested this. 
There was not, however, much 
spontaneity in him—or, rather, his 
spontaneity was kept in check. He, 
himself, had given his life to an Idea. 
This Idea—the Revolution—and his 
personality were as though fused to- 
gether. A brave man, he was always 
ready to make any sacrifice to the 
Idea, and he dealt with people in 
terms of their relationship to and 
their acceptance of the Idea. What 
use would they be to this Idea, this 
cause? He was working for and liv- 
ing for the cause. 

Thus, while he was easy to talk 
to, it yet remained that there was a 
distance between him and others. 
You did not come into contact with 
his full personality as you did with, 
say, John Dewey. This seemed most 
clear to me the last time I spoke with 
him. We sat by the long table on 
which he worked in the home of the 
painter, Diego Rivera, on Avenida 
Londres in Coyoacan. He asked me 
what I was going to do when I re- 
turned to America. 

“I’m going to write novels.” 

He said he knew that, but again 
asked me what I was going to do. 
The service to the cause was more 
important to him than your person- 
ality. Max Eastman, who knew him 
much better than I did, has often 
said that he was cold. This I believe 
is what Eastman means, this seeing 
individuals as servants to an aim and 
an idea rather than as personalities 
in their own right. And this was a 
trait in his character which marked 
him off as so different from John 
Dewey. 

He was a witty, graceful, and gal- 
lant man. There was something 
deeply touching and inspiring in his 
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relationship with his wife, Natalia. 
She was very small and elegant. One 
could see that she had once been a 
beautiful woman. The tragedies of 
her life, the loss of her children in 
particular, had saddened her. Hers 
was one of the saddest faces I have 
ever seen, and she is one of the 
bravest and noblest of women. 
Whenever you saw them together, 
you could not but sense how there 
was a current of tenderness between 
them. A gentleness and depth of feel- 
ing was apparent in the way he 
looked at her or touched her hand. 

We went on a picnic with him 
after the ending of the Coyoacan 
Hearings. Waiting to leave and 
standing on the porch of the patio 
of the Rivera home, there was Trot- 
sky bustling about, making sure that 
there was enough food for everyone, 
that there was beer for me, that 
nothing would be forgotten or over- 
looked. My wife said to me teasingly 
that Trotsky took an interest in his 
home and that if he could, why 
couldn’t I. He came up to me a 
moment later. I remarked: “L. D., 
you have ruined my life.” 

I explained what I meant and told 
him what my wife had said. 

“It is very simple,” he answered, 
speaking with a strong accent. 
“Once” (pronouncing it like vunce) 
I had to feed five million men. It is 
a little more complicated than feed- 
ing five.” Often there was a point, 
a political reference, a moral in his 
wit. 

We left for a nearby woods in 
two cars. My wife and I got into the 
back seat of a roadster. All was in 
readiness for our departure. Sud- 
denly, Trotsky appeared at the side 
of the car and said: “Jim, I will (the 
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w pronounced like a v) ride in the 
open car, and Hortense will ride in 
the closed car.” 

There was gallantry here. For 
Trotsky to ride in an open car meant 
a possible risk to his life. Along with 
his gallantry, there was in his nature 
a deep respect for women. I have 
met many Europeans of the Left 
and of the Revolution, and I have 
read much of their lives and been 
told many anecdotes about them. 
Many of these men, without being 
quite aware of it, have given the best 
years of their lives to an effort to 
emancipate mankind. But with a 
good proportion of them, emancipa- 
tion stops at the door of their own 
homes. Their wives are not com- 
pletely included in this emancipa- 
tion; they do all of the housework 
and serve their revolutionary hus- 
bands, sometimes slavishly. In one 
place in his recent biography The 
Prophet Armed: Trotsky 1879-1921, 
Isaac Deutscher mentions how Trot- 
sky, busy as he was, would in a very 
un-European fashion, help Natalia 
with the housework and the care of 
the children. Trotsky’s gallantry 
was, I believe, real, and it was based 
on a sense of the dignity of women 
and of respect for them. 

At the picnic, Trotsky and Natalia 
went off to walk in the woods in 
opposite directions. This was un- 
doubtedly a solace to him. He lived 
a guarded life of confinement with 
little freedom of movement. His 
secretaries constantly guarded him, 
with guns on holsters at their side. 
A contingent of Mexican police stood 
outside the Rivera home to protect 
him. He fretted and balked in this 
confinement, and he was fatalistic 
about the danger of his being assas- 
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sinated. He believed that when Stalin 
wanted really and finally to have 
him murdered, Stalin would un- 
doubtedly succeed. And as is known, 
this happened. 

After taking the walk, he returned 
to the group. One of the Americans 
present was building a fire. He was 
an ex-follower of Trotsky’s who had 
left the Trotsky movement, but who 
had come to Coyoacan to help the 
work of the Dewey hearings. Trot- 
sky watched him for a moment and 
became impatient. He didn’t like the 
way the American friend was going 
about making the fire. He took over 
and made his own fire, accompany- 
ing it with raillery that was friendly 
but also sharp. And there was politi- 
cal point to this. Trotsky was teasing 
a one-time follower for having 
broken ideologically with the Trot- 
skyite Movement. Trotsky always 
liked to tease Americans, especially 
about so-called American efficiency, 
and he also teased his American ex- 
follower in this vein. 

We ate and talked and sang. One 
of Trotsky’s police guards was a 
tall, young, and good looking Mexi- 
can cop. Trotsky liked and trusted 
him. This policeman sang “El 
Rancho Grande,” and everyone liked 
it so much that he was asked to sing 
it again. After Trotsky was mur- 
dered, I was told that this policeman 
had been bought by enemies of Trot- 
sky’s. 

I had several talks with him. Hav- 
ing been an American in the twenties 
and having read my H. L. Mencken, 
I sometimes took a relish in telling 
stories which recounted stupidity. I 
told a story of this kind. The subject 
was a famous European writer with 
whom Trotsky had had contro- 
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versies. This writer is not stupid, but 
he appeared this way because he had 
been evading questions concerning 
Stalin that would have pinned him 
down. Trotsky became quickly im- 
patient and didn’t want to hear the 
end of the story. It bored him. He 
interrupted and said: “X should 
learn how to write better novels.” 

He asked questions about Ameri- 
can literature and spoke of having 
read Babbitt, but his admiration for 
Lewis’ book was qualified. The 
character of Babbitt seemed unin- 
telligent to him. I spoke of Dreiser 
whom I praised as a great writer but 
whose philosophical and general ideas 
I thought sometimes banal. Trotsky 
asked how could a man be a great 
writer if his ideas were stupid. 
“What American writers need,” he 
said, “is a new perspective.” 

He meant a Marxian perspective. 
He believed that America would one 
day have a great Marxist renaissance. 
Actually he hadn’t read enough of 
American literature to know 
whether American writers did or did 
not need a new perspective. His 
statement was a consequence of the 
confidence of faith. Marxism was a 
science to him, and it permitted him 
to predict in faith. 

Speaking of how Americans 
viewed him, I said that many saw 
him as a romantic figure, in fact as 
a romantic hero. He said that he 
knew this and disliked being so re- 
garded. He wasn’t interested in my 
explanation of how it happened that 
he seemed to some Americans a 
romantic figure... 

Just before the beginning of the 
first of the hearings of the Dewey 
Commission, Trotsky was standing 
on the porch outside his work room. 
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The divorced wife of a famous 
American writer crashed the gate, 
and, inside the home, she went up to 
Trotsky. She told him that he didn’t 
know who she was and then identi- 
fied herself by giving her former 
husband’s name. 

“TI am sure,” responded Trotsky, 
“that if I did know, I should be most 
impressed.” 

Another time, I asked him if he 
thought that Stalin and Hitler would 
get together. This was in 1937, and 
some of us who had engaged in the 
bitter fight against the Moscow trials 
had come to believe that a Nazi- 
Soviet alliance was going to be made. 
Trotsky answered by remarking that 
if this happened, it would be a great 
catastrophe. Around that time, he 
predicted the Stalin-Hitler pact. 

My publisher, James Henle, an 
old newspaper man, had worked on 
the New York World in 1917. He 
had been sent to interview Trotsky, 
then in New York, and they had met 
in a bakery on the East Side. Trotsky 
had struck Henle as an intelligent 
man. He had predicted the Russian 
Revolution. But as Henle tells the 
story, he heard endless predictions 
in those days. A month later, the 
February Revolution in Russia hap- 
pened. Trotsky did not remember 
this interview. 

The last time I saw him, I went 
to his home on the day before I 
left Mexico. When I arrived he was 
talking with Otto Ruhl in his office. 
Ruhl had stood with Karl Liebnecht 
during the first World War. When 
the Bolshevik Revolution succeeded, 
Ruhl had characterized it as a 
“pacifist putsch.” He and Trotsky 
had almost never agreed, it seemed. 
There they were, two old revolu- 
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tionaries in exile in Mexico. They 
still disagreed, and speaking in 
German, their voices rose. I heard 
Trotsky talking loudly, in fact 
shouting. I couldn’t understand a 
word of German, but I could guess 
what they were arguing about. Ruhl 
was still, in Mexico, determined to 
press his disagreement with the 
Bolsheviks of 1917. I was told that 
soon after this Otto Ruhl and Trot- 
sky stopped seeing each other. 

The lunch was simple, but less so 
than normal. Trotsky was a most 
gracious host. There was not much 
talk and then we said good-by. He 
went to take an afternoon siesta. 

His was one of the fastest work- 
ing minds I have ever encountered. 
And just to see and talk to him, one 
had a sense of a great wil!. His body, 
his habits were bent to that will. 
In many ways, he was Spartan. 
There were times in fact during his 
days of power when he spoke like 
a man of a modern Sparta, and Isaac 
Deutscher uses the word Spartan in 
reference to Trotsky at one point in 
his biography. 

This memoir is passing and ran- 
dom. It does not treat of Trotsky’s 
theories and ideas. This I shall try 
to discuss on another occasion. Here, 
I merely wished to set down passing 
impressions of Trotsky. His person- 
ality was not only strong but highly 
attractive. He was very gracious. 
There was a mocking look in his 
bright eyes, and I had the feeling that 
he looked out on life with a kind of 
mockery and irrepressible sense of 
irony. He had committed himself to 
an idea, and he had risen to heights 
of power that few men know. And 
then, there he was, back in exile. 
Most of his life was spent in exile. In 
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Siberia, Turkey, England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Norway, he had been an 
exile—writing, talking, urging, serv- 
ing a burning idea with total con- 
viction. 

He was strikingly different from 
many exiles. Revolutionary exiles 
frequently decay and disintegrate. 
Trotsky didn’t. No man could have 
known a defeat more total than he. 
It was amazing how little it damaged 
him. Writing, fighting the same bat- 
tle, he didn’t seem like an embittered 
or unhappy man. I thought of this, 
and how different are the stories of 
Napoleon’s exile. Trotsky was a man 
who might be compared to Na- 
poleon. But in exile, Napoleon bore 
the strains and the isolation less well 
than Trotsky. With Napoleon, 
power was all. To Trotsky, power 
was the means of making his ideas 
possible. It was the means whereby 
man achieved his historic destiny. 
Power was the arm of a faith. That 
faith served him in exile. 


I was in the hospital, weak and 
worn, following an operation for a 
carbuncle. It was night. A radio 
was on at the head of my bed. I 
was not listening to it. There was a 
news broadcast. About half of the 
words penetrated my mind. Leon 
Trotsky . . . assassin .. . not expected 
to live. 

I was shocked. I couldn’t sleep and 
was given a pill. The next morning, 
I woke up with a feeling of guilt. 
I had had some dream. Then the 
news vendor came, and there was the 
story of the murder. His life was 
like a Greek tragedy. He was a great 
hero and a great martyr. But the 
tragic character of Trotsky’s death 
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only focuses on the great and ter- 
rible tragedy of our century. Such 
burning conviction, such brilliance, 
such Spartan sacrifice as his—and it 
went to create a state that evolved 
into the most terrible tyranny in 
history. Today, the state which he 
helped to create stands threatening 
the freedom of all of us. The values 
we cherish, the hopes of man for a 
more decent world, these are now 
threatened by that powerful state. 
Trotsky and Lenin were among the 
great men of this century. But has 
it ever been that the work, the life 
of two great men has ended in such 
brutal and inhuman tyranny? The 
ironies of their stories are written in 
blood and suffering. It is now almost 
thirty-seven years since they were 
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the leaders of the October Revolu- 
tion. And as we can look back, it 
seems from this particular vantage 
point that we could be no worse off 
if their work and their achievement 
had never been. The horrors of 
Tsardom are as nothing to those 
which succeeded it. 

Trotsky walked in his garden. The 
sun was shining. The afternoon was 
at the point of beginning to wane. 
He went into his work room and sat 
down with the manuscript his as- 
sassin had brought him. The Alpine 
stock was driven into his brain. His 
blood fell on a page of the manu- 
script of his biography of Stalin. The 
last words he had written were “the 
idea.” His own blood spilled on that 
page. 


Pilgrim 


Cj STEVENS 


The mind makes a pilgrimage when 
The spring winds blow. 
The mind, long wandering, then 


Knows where it must go. 


Oh, home lies under 
A drift of days 
And a numberless number 
Of foreign ways— 


But the mind knows how to go, 
Now that spring winds blow. 


The Last Payment 


DanrEL De Paora 


HE village was the same. 

Each year when he came, he 

expected some changes but 
it was always as before: quaint 
houses, the square and its birds, and 
the inn toward which he was now 
headed. He saw Franz as soon as he 
entered. 

“How are you, Herr Colby?” 
Franz shook his hand and smiled 
broadly. 

Colby smiled too. “It’s good to see 
you again, Franz,” he said. “How 
have you been—and your wife?” 

“Fine, fine,” said Franz as he took 
Colby’s bag and led him to a table. 
He got out a bottle of wine and two 
glasses. ““The end of the season,” said 
Franz as he gave a glass to Colby. 
He poured the wine and they clinked 
the glasses. 

“You are well?” said Franz, peer- 
ing at him. 

“Yes,” Colby nodded. He took 
out a pack of cigarettes, gave one 
to Franz, put one in his own mouth, 
then lit them both. 

“In a way,” said Franz, as he ex- 
haled smoke, “I was hoping you 
wouldn’t come.” 

Colby smoked for a few seconds, 
looking over at the other man. 
“Have you seen her lately?” he said 
at last. 

Franz shrugged. “I see her some- 
times.” He poured out another glass 
for himself and stretched over to 
refill the other glass until Colby 
stopped him. Franz drank his down 
and then said, “I’ll get your room 
ready; afterwards we will have a 


talk.” 

Later, up in his room, Colby took 
out a bottle of brandy. He poured 
a bit in two glasses and handed one 
to Franz. 

Franz drank and nodded. “It is 
good.” 

He rose and went about the room, 
opening the windows and checking 
the water in the large wash bowl 
on the bureau. Finally he turned to 
Colby. “She knows about you,” he 
said. 

“Frau Werfel?” 

“Yes. She found out how you 
came each year and why you gave 
the money.” 

““How did she find out?” 

“In a small village like this, I’m 
surprised she didn’t know long ago.” 

“She spoke to you?” 

“No. I don’t have much to say 
to her—she is an unpleasant woman. 
I heard about it from a friend of 
hers.” 

“How many people know about 
it?” 

“Only her friend and her daughter 
and son-in-law, probably. Not many 
people talk to her usually.” 

Colby drank his brandy. “I guess 
it would be better if I stopped com- 
ing here from now on. Do you think 
you could handle it for me from 
now on if I mail you the money?” 

Franz looked at him. “Forgive 
me, but why go on with it at all?” 

“Ts her son-in-law working yet?” 
Colby asked. 

“Now and then he helps on farms 
at harvest time.” 
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Colby looked fixedly at Franz. 

“Do you know how much I’m 
making now? Enough each year to 
buy this inn and half the farms 
around here.” 

“T understand,” said Franz, “but 
still, you have given her more than 
enough. You cannot help what hap- 
pened in the war.” 

Colby poured out more brandy. 
“You’re not busy—stay a while.” 

Franz nodded and sat. They sipped 
the liquor in silence for several 
minutes. Through the open window, 
across the fields, they could hear a 
church bell. 

“Tt never should have happened,” 
said Colby. “You were in the war, 
and you know how it is—shooting 
at men you had never seen before— 
but this was different.” Colby paused 
with Franz’s eyes on him. 

“We found some whisky and we 
all got pretty drunk I guess. For 
about a week we had taken a pound- 
ing, and most of us figured we'd 
not come out of it alive—at least 
that’s how I felt. So we drank a 
lot, and when we came across this 
German patrol we didn’t give them 
a chance. You see what it was?” he 
asked, looking into Franz’s eyes. 
“They wanted to surrender but we 
didn’t give them a chance. Later I 
saw that Hans Werfel was the least 
mangled of the four of them.” 
Colby rose and went to the window. 
“You couldn’t make anything out 
of the other three bodies, but I 
managed to look through Werfel’s 
papers while I was sobering up.” He 
looked out at the sky. “You can’t 
blame everything on war.” 

Franz rose too and walked over 
toward the window. They could see 
the square and a few people walk- 
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ing by. 

“I wish I knew how she feels 
about all this,” Colby said wistfully. 
He turned to Franz. “Does she hate 
me, or my money?” 

“T understand all you have felt,” 
Franz answered, “but I say this: it 
happened when men were killing 
men. For you to give up your own 
life on account of her is not right. 
Forgive me, but you are being a 
fool. If I were you I would stop 
now. I would not come back here 
or send any more money. She must 
live through the war like all the 
others; a person has to live, whatever 
has happened.” 

Colby looked toward Franz. 
“What you say is probably right, 
but I ask you, if you were in my 
place would you be able to think like 
that?” 

“I know one thing,” said Franz. 
“IT know—though it is not for me 
to judge—that Frau Werfel deserves 
no special consideration. All the 
families here have lost sons and 
fathers—some, two and three in a 
family. I cannot stop what you feel, 
but I want to say that if I were you 
I would not give her any more 
money, and I would not come back.” 
Franz patted Colby on the arm. 
Then he smiled. “I hope you will not 
take my advice about not returning. 
I would miss you.” 

Colby smiled and put his hand on 
Franz’s shoulder. “Let’s have one 
more drink before I go out for a 
walk.” 

After supper, Colby took a stroll 
up the hill near the inn. It was turn- 
ing cool and the moonlight was faint 
and glittering. After a bit, he 
stopped for a smoke, and while sit- 
ting near the road he heard voices 
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approaching. 

A man and woman came along. 
He saw the man trying to pull the 
woman off the road and into the 
bushes. “Stop it, Rudi,” she kept 
saying. They went on tussling until 
they were out of sight. When it grew 
cold, Colby headed back to the inn 
and a drink before going to bed. 

He entered the bar which held a 
handful of people. Two of them 
were the man and woman he had seen 
earlier. Colby went over to the end 
of the bar near Franz and ordered 
wine. 

The man Rudi and the woman he 
had been with were sitting at a 
corner table; he talked loudly and 
what he said could be heard occasion- 
ally over the other noises. 

“The son-in-law,” said Franz, 
nodding toward Rudi. 

“And the wife?” 

Franz looked scornfully toward 
the pair. “His wife is home.” 

“Does he come over here from 
the next village?” 

“He lives here now with his 
mother-in-law. She supports him and 
his two children while he tours 
around like that.” 

They saw Rudi order another bot- 
tle of wine. The thought came to 
Colby that he was buying that wine 
for Rudi and this woman. 

“Was he in the army?” ’ he asked 
Franz. 

“Not that one. He got a defense 
job and stuck with it—even pre- 
tending he was sick at the end when 
they called up all the men.” 

“Does his wife know about his 
other women?” 

“She knows—she is like her mother 
—never a friendly word; sometimes 
I can almost forgive his running 
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around — just to get away from 
them. I pity the children in that 
house.” 

“Do the children have enough?” 
asked Colby. 

“They are better off than most 
children around here. The Frau 
spends most of the money on her 
daughter and the grandchildren.” 

“I suppose they can live reason- 
ably well as they have the same 
house?” 

“Yes, they’re living very well,” 
said Franz, looking closely at 
friend. “Maybe, better than they 
should.” 

Colby fixed his eyes on Franz. 
Then he smiled and said, “Let’s have 
one more glass before I go up to bed.” 

The next day was cool and clear. 
Colby went out early for a hike. He 
had a lunch of sandwiches up on the 
hill and then walked the rest of the 
afternoon down toward the inn. 
When he got back he bathed and 
went down into the bar at twilight. 

While he sat alone at a table with 
his drink, he saw Franz come in. 
Franz went to the bar and got him- 
self a glass of beer; he then came 
to Colby and sat down. 

“I have just come from the 
Werfel’s house.” 

“Why, Franz?” Colby asked. 

“She sent for me; she wants to 
talk to you.” 

“What for?” 

Franz shrugged. “I asked her that 
too, and she wouldn’t tell me. So I 
told her, ‘Why should he go to 
you?’ ” Colby kept looking at him, 
and Franz added, “I'll bet it’s not to 
express her gratitude that she wants 
to see you.” 

“What do you think it’s all about? 
How did she know I was here?” 
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“That son-in-law probably told 
her. I wouldn’t bother to go to see 
her if I were you—but if you want 
to go I'll come with you.” 

“Do you want to go with me?” 

“Yes, I do; besides, she understands 
little English.” 

After supper, they arrived at the 
neat white house where the Werfels 
lived, and Franz rang the bell. A 
young, stern-looking woman opened 
the door. Franz bowed to her. Then 
he said, “Good evening. Your mother 
wanted to see us.” 

The woman said nothing but 
ushered them in. In the living room, 
Colby saw a white-haired woman 
sitting near an old-fashioned fire- 
place. Franz turned to Colby and 
said, “This is Frau Werfel and her 
daughter, Ilse, Rudi’s wife.” Then as 
he spoke in German to the woman, 
Colby caught only a few words and 
the mention of his own name. After- 
ward, Franz explained. “I told her I 
came along to translate for you,” 
he said. 

Colby nodded toward the old 
woman, and she looked at him for 
a few seconds. Then she spoke to her 
daughter. Ilse went out and came 
back in a minute with a little girl 
who limped a bit as she walked. 

Frau Werfel began to speak 
slowly, nodding toward the child. As 
Franz watched her his face grew set, 
and he snapped at her in German. 
She replied and then went on. 

Finally, Franz said reluctantly to 
Colby, “It’s about an operation for 
the child’s foot. She wants to know 
if you would help in paying the ex- 
pense for it.” 

“What did you say to her?” asked 
Colby. 

“I told her she had no right to 
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ask such a thing.” 

“How much does she think it will 
cost?” 

Franz looked as though he was 
going to say something to that, but 
instead, turned to Frau Werfel and 
began in German again. 

For a while Franz argued with her. 
Then he turned to Colby and said, 
“She thinks about five thousand dol- 
lars would cover it all. If I were 
you, I would tell her to go to hell.” 
After he said this, he looked at Ilse 
who was watching him. “Even you 
should understand that what she asks 
is too much,” Franz said to her. 

“I do what my mother thinks 
best,” Ilse answered listlessly. 

Colby looked at her and then at 
the little girl who could hardly keep 
awake. She kept staring at him; he 
turned his eyes toward Frau Werfel 
and then said to Franz, “Tell her I 
have the postal note in my pocket 
for one thousand dollars, as always, 
but that I'll have it changed and 
made out for six thousand and give it 
to her before I go home.” 

Franz stood silent looking at him. 

“Tell her,” commanded Colby. 
“And tell her this is the last thing 
I’m going to do for her.” 

When Franz translated it all, Frau 
Werfel nodded coldly. Colby stared 
at her. “Did she understand?” he 
asked Franz. 

“She did,” said Franz. 

When Colby kept staring at her, 
she began to speak in a low tone for 
several minutes; though her voice 
was deliberate, Colby somehow had 
an idea of what she was saying. 

“What is it?” he asked Franz, not 
taking his eyes from her. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Franz, who 
was now Clearly in anger. “It is only 
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talk.” 

“No,” said Colby. “Tell me what 
she said.” 

“She says she is not ashamed for 
having taken all your money, and 
she is not even ashamed for this 
now.” 

“That’s what I figured,” said 
Colby. “What else?” 

Franz shrugged. “Just a lot of 
nonsense.” 

“It was something about her son. 
What was it?” 

“She said,” Franz spoke slowly, 
“with all your money and fine 
clothes you will never be as good as 
her son, and that it is all your fault.” 

Colby took one last look at Ilse 
and the child; then he turned to 
stare at Frau Werfel once more and 
finally spoke to his friend. ““Let’s get 
out of here, Franz.” 

They walked in silence to the inn. 
At a table in the corner they had 
wine. 

“You were right,” said Colby, 
after a few minutes. “I am a fool. 
I’ve been a fool for a long time.” 

“Forget it,” said Franz. “She is 
mean —she has always been like 
that.” 

“No, that’s not it,” said Colby. 
“Do you know why I’m a fool? It’s 
because I expected some kind of 
thanks from her. Anything—a word 
—even a kind glance—that’s what 
I wanted.” 

Franz drank his wine and shrug- 
ged. “That’s natural.” 

Colby drank too; then he said, 
“What other things did she say about 
her son?” 

“Why ask me to repeat them? 
They were only lies, making her son 
out to be a wonderful character. The 
truth is, he was no better than Rudi 
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—not to speak ill of the dead.” 

“Maybe so,” said Colby sadly. 

In the morning he decided to take 
one more hike before leaving that 
afternoon. As he neared the path 
that led up the hill, he saw Ilse stand- 
ing there. 

““May I speak to you?” she said. 

Colby nodded, looking at her. Her 
eyes were red and she seemed com- 
pletely worn out. “Are you well?” 
he asked her. 

She didn’t answer his question. 
“Tt’s about that money my mother 
asked you for,” she said. “I do not 
want you to give it.” 

“I don’t understand. Didn’t she 
say it was for your daughter?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want you to 
give it,” she repeated. She appeared 
now sterner even than her mother. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“You have done too much already. 
I would give anything to see my 
daughter walk well, but I cannot 
take the money from you.” She 
paused and looked away. When she 
turned back to him, he was surprised 
to see tears in her eyes. “My mother 
said she has no shame about what 
you have done. Well I have. Maybe 
I have shame for both of us. Any- 
way, I want to tell you not to send 
the money to my mother. I am tak- 
ing the children and leaving her and 
Rudi—so I will not get the money, 
and you should not send it for them 
either.” She paused and _ looked 
solemnly at him while the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. “You 
should not.” 

“What will you do?” said Colby, 
after a while. 

“T’ll find a job somewhere, and 
then I'll get a divorce from Rudi.” 

She dried her eyes and looked at 
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him. “You are the only one I have 
told this to,” she said a little shyly. 

“You have two girls?” he said. 

“Yes ... they are good children.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” he 
asked. “I’m leaving tonight, but will 
you tell Franz where you get settled 
so that I can write to you? I’d like 
to know how things are going with 
you.” 

“It is the least I can do—after all 
you have done.” She began a smile 
as she extended her hand. “I don’t 
want to take up your last hours. I 
wish you good luck, though, and a 
pleasant trip.” 

He shook her hand, and when he 
released it he said, “For a while, I 
thought I would never come back 
here.” 

He kept looking at her until she 
turned and walked away. She glanced 
back once to look at him. 

When Colby had packed, Franz 
joined him and accompanied him to 
the bus. 

“T want you to do one more thing 
for me,” he said. “See that she gets 
this.” He handed the postal note to 
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Franz. 

“Are you sure you know what 
you're doing?” 

Colby smiled. “For all your wis- 
dom, you don’t know her at all.” 

“You'll be back then, next year?” 
said Franz. 

“Maybe in April. Is the inn empty 
in April?” 

“For you it will be. I’ll be waiting 
for you.” Franz was shaking Colby’s 
hand through the window of the bus. 

“Tl mail you a check soon for 
her,” said Colby. “You'll make sure 
she gets it? She won’t want to take 
it, probably, but I know you'll see 
that she does.” 

The bus started up as Franz said, 
““You’re letting me handle too many 
things. You’d better come back 
soon.” 

“T’ll be here sure in April.” Colby 
waved as the bus pulled away. 

While he rode, on the return leg 
of his journey, for the first time 
since he had been making the trips 
Colby felt no relief. He felt only an 
impatience and a kind of wonder- 
ment. 


Saguarichic 


SAMUEL M. SARGENT 


The sleek sidewinder slides to the shade 
Of his sun-hot hole under sun-hot sand. 

' Only mesquite . . . lonely mesquite. . . 
Greasewood, cacti, and dry white land. 


And quick road runners, swift as a steed, 

And high, still buzzards in high, still sky, 
Sailing the air, scaling the air, 

Over a planet where all things die. 


Chill Wind of October © 


E. J. NEELY 


secrets with them to the grave, 

while others—as the sand begins 
to move more swiftly and the hour- 
glass becomes almost empty—feel a 
need to tell their stories. 

John Claar stood in the tree-lined 
lane leading from the Church of the 
Cove, where the wind and the leaves 
made a moving carpet across the 
October morning, and it was as if he 
saw the gliding sands; for the secret 
he had held for forty years stirred 
within him. 

On that very morning, despite the 
passage of four decades, there were 
others in the Cove, who, like John, 
saw the similarity of the morning 
and remembered — and wondered. 
For John’s secret held the answer 
to an unsolved mystery. But it was 
not always on their minds; rather, 
it was an October memory brought 
back when chill winds made the dry- 
ing cornstalks rustle, when great 
dark thunderheads gathered over the 
mountains and all that was still green 
was cast in shadow and became a dim 
grey. A morning like that would 
bring it all back to those who had 
been there—and to some who had 
not but who had heard the tale. 
Men would stop briefly in the fields, 
women would turn away from stoves 
and walk to their kitchen windows 
to look out across the valley between 
the mountains—both men and 
women would listen and remember. 

In their memories they would see 
the rocking and swaying hearse race 
with shocking speed down the road 


: is said that some men take their 


and swerve crookedly around the 
curve, drunkenly weaving along the 
ruts of the lane and scattering yel- 
low leaves to the consternation of a 
group of waiting mourners. 

There was, of course, little need 
for a chill wind to remind the family. 
Whenever they gathered at the farm 
or at Aunt Ellie’s in town, they in- 
variably got around to it, as to other 
hashed-over problems. ‘Whatever 
possessed John?” one would ask—or 
another would say, “What do you 
suppose made John do such a thing?” 

It came up more often at Aunt 
Ellie’s. There they could look out 
of almost any window on the front 
or the east side toward John Claar’s 
funeral parlor. Actually, Aunt Ellie 
or Old Tom usually saw John or 
one of his hearses every day. When 
the discussions got going, Tom would 
look at Aunt Ellie, and then he would 
say, “Lost his reason — that’s what 
John did.” 

And Aunt Ellie, who always stuck 
to her guns, would reply, “He plan- 
ned it—that devil. Spending all that 
time arranging the flowers on the 
casket, insisting upon driving the 
hearse himself because Grandpa had 
been like a father to him! If he’d 
had any true feelings, he’d have 
been riding back with us, instead of 
driving.” 

Then she would sit back and clear 
her throat to be ready for any ques- 
tion from the younger members of 
the group who had grown up hear- 
ing the story and who loved it for 
its wickedness—or from the older 
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ones, who, like Aunt Ellie, had ridden 
behind the hearse, but who so loved 
the telling of it that they would pro- 
long the discussion. After all, even 
though the Cove claimed the story, 
it was strictly John Claar’s, and they 
could not help but be proud that 
it kept coming back, fanned by the 
winds of curiosity. 

Some said that it was on a day 
late in October of 1916 that Grandpa 
made the trip from the farm in the 
Cove to town, riding atop Old 
Kirk’s hay; he knew he was to go, 
and he wanted to go out with his 
loved ones around him. Others said 
he went for the ride and just hap- 
pened to get his call that day. Per- 
haps it was the latter that most of 
them believed, for they all knew his 
great love—his shining light—was to 
ride behind a team of black horses. 
Old Kirk’s team was black, although 
by no stretch of the imagination 
could there have been any further 
comparison to Grandpa’s famed and 
beautiful team of matched blacks 
that had long since gone to whatever 
place good horses go when they have 
run their last. 

Whatever reason he may have had 
for coming, when Grandpa reached 
town he climbed down from the hay 
wagon, waved to Old Kirk, walked 
along the street to the door of John’s 
funeral parlor, stuck his head in- 
side, and made a stinging remark to 
John. No one knew exactly what 
passed between Grandpa and John, 
but it was believed that John would 
never forgive Grandpa for something 
he said about John’s motor car. It 
was because of this that John had 
done the shocking thing. 

Perhaps shocking is too mild a 
word to describe the full effect of 
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the act, considering the closeness of 
the two men. They were like father 
and son. All Grandpa’s own boys had 
grown up and gone to attend to their 
own lives when John first wandered 
—tired, barefoot, and hungry—into 
the lower pasture. Where he came 
from was never known. Some said 
he looked like a lost gypsy child. 
Others, who gazed deep into the 
black eyes, said he must be the off- 
spring of an Indian. The child had 
stopped beneath the apple tree in 
the lower pasture. There he was 
found by two of Grandpa’s farm- 
hands. 

One farmhand tried to give the 
boy water from the spring, while 
the other rode down the lane plan- 
ning to get the doctor, and met 
Grandpa returning from town 
drawn in the buckboard by the 
beautiful blacks. Grandpa raced to 
the lower pasture where John was 
in convulsions. He took one look at 
the green apples on the tree and sent 
the remaining farmhand over the hill 
for a turkey feather with which he 
removed the source of the trouble by 
tickling the boy’s palate. When the 
doctor arrived John was asleep in a 
small bed that had been used by one 
of Grandpa’s sons. The boy’s small 
grimy hand was clamped unmerci- 
fully around one of Grandpa’s 
fingers. 

After that John was never hungry 
again. And who could have been, 
even if you considered no other meal 
at the farm except breakfast? This 
always included Grandpa’s own 
smoked ham, scrapple, eggs, crack- 
ling sausages, fried potatoes, oatmeal 
with pitchers of rich cream, and 
deep-browned bread with sweet but- 
ter and five kinds of jelly—as well 
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as preserves, blackstrap, huckleberry 
pie, and glasses of evening milk, 
dipped cool from cellar crocks. John 
fared like that. Dusty roads of 
gypsy travel were behind him, and 
he now belonged. Whenever any 
question arose as to John’s place 
there, Grandpa would pat the black 
head tenderly, making the boy’s 
welcome quite clear to everyone. 

At family gatherings some recalled 
things Grandpa had said of John, 
and in their memories they discerned 
genuine affection under the soft 
rumble of his remembered voice, 
whether in scolding or praising. 

“T still have to chase John out of 
my apple trees,” he said on one oc- 
casion with a chuckle. Again he re- 
marked, “I’ve unhooked John from 
many a barbed-wire fence.” 

People even went so far as to de- 
clare that Grandpa loved John more 
than he loved his own nieces or 
nephews, or his own grandson, Jake. 
“Grandpa did more for John than 
for any of us,” Jake once said. 

Of course, it wasn’t true, but 
people never argued the point. They 
all knew Jake still resented John. 
One cause of the resentment was 
Grandpa’s regular habit of taking 
John with him to the county fair 
when he was to show his team. Jake, 
in spite of all his entreaties, never 
once went with them. The well- 
known truth was that the horses 
behaved for John, whereas the sight 
of Jake—whether it was his red hair 
or his disposition, only the horses 
knew—caused them to be uneasy, 
and his close presence made them 
go wild. 

Because all the Claars knew this, a 
word from Jake was usually all that 
was necessary to start the long story 
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by Aunt Ellie about the ribbons 
Grandpa brought home from long- 
ago county fairs. A short version of 
the story was that Grandpa had al- 
ways had to explain to visitors his 
reason for hanging the ribbons in 
the barn. Since his horses had won 
them, he said, it was only right that 
they should be hung near the horses. 
He stuck to it long after one of the 
horses took a liking for bright blue 
and chewed the ribbons almost 
beyond recognition. 

It was John who cared for Grand- 
pa’s most prized possession, the team, 
and he worked as a hand on the farm 
until he was seventeen. Then Grand- 
pa sent him to Philadelphia to study 
for the service to the dead. Why 
Grandpa and John came to the con- 
clusion that undertaking funerals 
was to be John’s calling remained a 
great question in the family. They 
did think that the conclusion prob- 
ably came about peaceably enough, 
for John and Grandpa were never 
known to quarrel until years later 
with the advent of the automobile. 

For years Grandpa declared that 
the motor car would never replace 
the horse. He insisted that a car 
would never show the speed or the 
beauty of the animal. And, certainly 
riding in a car could never match 
the thrill of riding behind a team 
trotting down brown earthen roads. 
Whenever John suggested that 
Grandpa try a ride in his car Grand- 
pa boomed out. “I—I ride one of 
those buggies? You'll never get me 
to ride in one of them. Never!” And 
he spat a straight stream of tobacco 
juice for an exclamation point. 

That’s why it’s so hard to under- 
stand why John of all people—who 
knew Grandpa despised the auto- 
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mobile, insisted upon taking him 
back to the Cove in one. Why, people 
asked each other, why on earth did 
he do this? And why did he do the 
other, more shocking thing? It must 
have been the remark Grandpa made 
that last morning when he stuck his 
head inside the door of John’s 
funeral parlor. 

In any event, Grandpa arrived at 
Aunt Ellie’s at noon on that October 
day, ate a huge meal with the family, 
smoked his pipe, lay his head back 
on the crocheted doily, and died 
with a sweet, almost anticipatory 
expression on his beautiful, 
weathered face. 

At ninety-seven this was not en- 
tirely unexpected; yet there had been 
that quality about Grandpa that 
caused people to be shocked. Surely 
Grandpa, they felt, should live for- 
ever. 

Aunt Ellie stood wringing her 
hands. “He came to tell us something 
and was snatched away before he 
had a chance.” For her, everyone 
was “snatched by death”—whether 
he was nine or ninety. No matter 
how ready he was to meet his Maker, 
snatched he was from the beauty of 
life. And no one loved life more 
than Aunt Ellie. 

Only John showed no surprise. 
“I’m almost ready to come for him,” 
was his sad reply to Sam, who had 
gone to the funeral parlor with the 
word. 

It was this part of the story which 
was truly Sam’s. Sam looked at Aunt 
Ellie, and then, after her nod, leaned 
forward and told of his session in the 
funeral parlor with John: “ ‘John,’ 
I says, ‘Grandpa wouldn’t want to 
ride in your new motor hearse.’ And 
John—he looks at me out of those 
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smudged eyes of his, and he says, 
‘He won’t — don’t worry.’ And I 
says to him. ‘Do you mean to borry 
an old hearse and team from some 
town?’ But he never did tell me what 
he planned to do. He just went on 
pickin’ up things here, and lookin’ 
over his stuff there—and I’ll say this 
for John, he chose his best casket 
for Grandpa.” 

Sam sat quietly, leaning forward, 
his hand still upraised, while he saw 
John in his mind’s eye. Then he 
sighed, shook his head, and continued 
more softly, “I never see a sadder 
face than John’s, that I will say, when 
he went to Ellie’s to fetch Grandpa.” 
(Even though Sam was Ellie’s hus- 
band and lived with her for three 
decades and more he never referred 
to the house as anyone’s but Ellie’s. ) 

Aunt Ellie took up the story there 
and told how they all questioned 
John about the hearse. It was not 
until the day of the funeral that they 
learned he intended to use his own 
motor hearse. When they argued, 
John was adamant. The others, to 
their sorrow, let him lead in the field 
he had chosen. After all, Grandpa 
was going to be buried in the yard 
of the church he helped build—a 
church whose elegant white steeple 
could be seen from any acre on his 
farm. How he made the trip wasn’t 
really so very important. 

Aunt Ellie’s voice softened when 
she told how tenderly John pressed 
Grandpa’s beard down against his 
necktie —his beard usually stuck 
straight out—and how John touched 
the hard, cold hands that lay folded 
across the breast of Grandpa’s Sun- 
day suit. All who were there, vividly 
recalled the look of sorrow on John’s 
face as he closed the casket lid and 
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turned away before the minister 
from the corner church took over 
the brief service which was held. 


After the ceremony, they waited 
in ‘the wind for Grandpa’s removal 
while John was fussily tagging the 
motor cars. They waited longer still 
while he painstakingly arranged the 
baskets and sprays in the hearse—as 
if he could not get them well enough 
ordered for his dear departed friend. 

How sweet, the women thought— 
while the chill wind whipped their 
skirts around their ankles. How kind 
and thoughtful of dear John. 

Certainly it was the last time any 
of them referred to him as “dear 
John.” After that October morning 
it was some phrase like “that devil.” 

At last all was arranged. In the 
limousine behind the hearse Aunt 
Ellie rode with her husband Sam— 


Grandpa’s son—along with Jake. In 
the next limousine—not because they 
were more distantly related, but be- 
cause of Aunt Ellie’s great size— 
rode Luke and Kate and their boys, 
and, after them, the other grand- 


children and cousins and _half- 
cousins. There were seven cars. When 
a man of ninety-seven dies in a town 
thirteen miles from the farm com- 
munity where he spent his lifetime, 
those few friends who are left, who 
have awaited their call—are not of 
the town, but of the group who 
waited at the Church of the Cove... 

As these elders waited, they looked 
around to be sure that all would be 
to Grandpa’s liking. And it should 
have been, for they had come in their 
buggies and spring wagons. Even 
though some of the neighbors had 
motor cars, they reserved buggies 
for church—for Grandpa’s sake. The 
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presence of a motor car on the 
church grounds often made him 
swear before and after services. 

Grandpa was not given this con- 
sideration merely because he was 
the “grand old man” of the Cove, 
however. He was doubtless the oldest 
settler — certainly his was the first 
farm in that valley—but he was not 
rich in the modern sense of the word. 
He was given special consideration 
merely because he was loved as the 
friend he had proved himself to be. 
He was admired everywhere for his 
ability to raise crops and animals, 
and for his basic goodness throughout 
the cove. 

No better neighbor than Grandpa 
ever lived there. Of his farm, they 
now said none was finer. They stood 
in small groups around the church 
and in muted voices talked of his 
sweet corn, his smoked ham — the 
best ever brought to a church social. 
How he could take a handful of 
earth, work it loosely through his 
gnarled old fingers, and say just 
what the soil needed or what crop 
it was right for! He knew and ad- 
vised the younger farmers when to 
plant and when to prune. It was he 
who discovered a spray mixture for 
the strawberry slug. His opinion was 
asked about corn ear-worms or about 
the supervision of a slaughtering; his 
help was always expected for calling 
or fiddling at a square dance. Indeed, 
Grandpa’s late years were as full as 
his early years when he farmed alone. 
Hence it was that his friends dis- 
cussed their own loss in Grandpa’s 
passing, while October winds blew 
leaves from the trees and rolled them 
out on the lane as a carpet for the 
awaited procession. 

Thirteen miles away, at the edge 
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of town, Aunt Ellie saw John turn 
in his seat (she swears to this day she 
saw a wild look in his eyes, although 
it is doubtful that she could have 
seen anything above the flowers). 
She saw John, according to her word, 
raise one hand, and then lean forward 
and leave the outskirts of town in 
a burst of speed which increased as 
he traveled. 

Those who tried to take John’s 
part said he looked at his watch and 
saw that they were late. The gesture 
Aunt Ellie saw was the sweeping 
movement John always made when 
he replaced his gold watch in his 
pocket. They even mentioned now 
and then that everyone knew Grand- 
pa was a stickler for being prompt. 
John didn’t want to make him late 
for his own funeral. 

Since it was a timeless custom for 
funeral processions to follow the 
hearse, the shocked drivers drove like 
mad to keep up with it. The workers 
in the fields and the people they 
passed along the road turned and 
stood staring, their mouths agape. 
One car racing at that unbelievable 
speed would have been called a run- 
away, but it was unheard of to see 
a speeding hearse and seven racing 
cars filled with white-faced people, 
holding onto the handles and clutch- 
ing one another. (To make it worse, 
the rumor traveled back along the 
road that some of the younger 
cousins actually enjoyed the ride—a 
shocking thing.) 

And so the waiting mourners were 
standing in the churchyard — their 
coats wrapped around them against 
the chill wind, with some watching 
the gathering clouds, and wanting 
the funeral over so that they could 
go home and bring in the hay—when 
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John raced crookedly around the 
curve in the lane. They stood tight- 
lipped and silent, seeing the hearse 
drunkenly weave along the ruts of 
the lane, scattering the leaves. 

Some recall how John looked as 
he stepped from the hearse and stood 
waiting while the hell tolled out the 
announcement of Grandpa’s arrival. 
They swear that he was not sad— 
that his face actually glowed. And 
after the services—and Grandpa 
had been placed beside the wife who 
had waited so long—as their horses 
trudged slowly homeward in the 
chill rain, they asked one another, 
“Whatever possessed John? What 
made John desecrate his dear friend’s 
passing? What reason could he have 
had?” 

Perhaps some of them smiled a bit, 
later when they remembered. John 
always did — but then, he remem- 
bered more. He remembered how 
Grandpa thrust his head inside the 
door of the funeral parlor that Oc- 
tober morning and said, “John, boy, 
I’m a gettin’ my team, and I aim 
to race you and your car, from the 
edge of town to the old church in 
the Cove. I came in special for this.” 

And John remembers how Grand- 
pa raised his hand in salute, winked 
one eye briskly, and went on to 
Ellie’s. Yet John never told, for fear 
folks would think Grandpa had 
slipped a cog. Always Grandpa’s 
greatest pride, next to his team, was 
his sharp mind. 


But now John Claar sat down be- 
side a tall white stone and looked 
back at the lane where the leaves 
rolled in the wind. He shook his head 
slowly. No, he would never tell. 
Grandpa had been special there in 
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the Cove, and it had never hurt John 


any to be silent—and now it never 
could. It had helped to imprint the 
memory of Grandpa there in the 
Cove for decades. ; 

Thus the secret settled back to 
where it had rested for forty years, 
and John smiled to hirnself at the 
memory of the shocked faces of 
those who had awaited him in the 
churchyard. Could they tell whether 
it was a race he had run with the 
old man? Who among them could 
know? Could any of them back 
there in those cars have heard a 
clackity-clack beside the hearse? He 
was himself an old man now, and 
things were growing momentarily 
more and more confused in his mind. 

Yes, it seemed that it was side by 
side that they drove, neck and neck 
over every mile of the way, until, 
at the bend in the lane, he could 
see the team pull ahead and pass his 
hearse as the autumn leaves whirled 
up before his eyes . . 

Or was it his desire to give the old 
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man one swift automobile ride be- 
fore the final end? 

John was still smiling at the 
memory when he leaned his head 
against the tall white stone. The wind 
blew against the bell, tolling it 
softly, but he did not hear it. 


And out in the Cove, when chill 
winds make the drying cornstalks 
rustle and great dark thunderheads 
gather over the mountains — and 
those who think about the story look 
across the valley, listening and re- 
membering — perhaps some of them 
see, as in their memories, the hearse 
racing crookedly down the lane; 
perhaps a few, searching deeper into 
their hearts, see the team of blacks 
racing beside it to the ultimate goal 
. . . Or it may be that one or two 
behold the ghost of the old man 
raising his head behind the glass 
window of the hearse to look back in 
amazement, and thrill at the swirling 
dust rising in the wind. Who can 
tell? 


Village with Railroad 


JoHN NIxon, Jr. 


A railroad track goes up, goes down 

The valley by the little town. 

The town can’t go. The town can’t stay. 
It files the almanacs away 

And waves the graduates good-by 

And gets a cinder in its eye 

And rushes out, come shine or hail 

Or fog, to see who got what mail 

And thinks how drab would be a town 
Without trains running up and down. 


Four Cosmic Poets 


James E. MILLER, Jr. 


The poets of the kosmos advance through all interpositions and coverings and turmoils 


and stratagems to first principles. 


—Walt Whitman, 1855 Preface to Leaves of Grass 


Probably the best-defined poetic 
tradition of the contemporary period 
is that which claims T. S. Eliot as its 
most distinguished example and The 
Waste Land both as its program 
poem and as its finest production. 
The main task of this tradition has 
been an appreciative reappraisal of 
the past, and its main tendency a 
religious denial of the possessed phy- 
sical, a mystic cry for the unattain- 
ably spiritual. The symbolic act of 
the poets who belong to this tradition 
has been the return to the established 
church. 

So well have the Waste Land poets 
won the day that little attention has 
been granted a tradition as fully de- 
veloped and distinguished by a num- 
ber of forceful singers. Walt Whit- 
man, D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, 
and Dylan Thomas constitute the 
main line of this tradition. The ver- 
bal sophistication of Crane and 
Thomas has frequently caused them 
to be placed in the camp of their 
enemies, a mistake as catastrophic in 
its way as the frequent assumption 
that the only alternative to the Waste 
Land poetry is the indiscriminate and 
dilute poetry of such writers as 
Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, 
and Carl Sandburg. 

From the poetry of Whitman, 
Lawrence, Crane, and Thomas 
emerges a coherent view of the uni- 
verse and of man’s place in it—the 
“myth” which constitutes the ma- 


terials of their poetry. This “myth” 
may be formulated thus: the uni- 
verse is not chaotic but schematic, 
the scheme best defined by Whit- 
man’s term, mystic evolution—a 
coherent, rhythmical, and purpose- 
ful unfolding of time; impelling 
mystic evolution onward is the 
mystic lifeforce, primal, elemental, 
inexplicable, inexorable; man’s and 
the world’s body constitutes a mysti- 
cal materialism, the paradoxical in- 
fusion of the material by the spirit- 
ual; man’s participation in mystic 
evolution in the ritualistic acts of life 
places supreme importance on the 
mystic here and now, the focal point 
of all time past, the origin of all 
time future; in the ritualistic act of 
reproduction man symbolically be- 
comes the eternal, infinite life-force, 
itself constituting time and space; 
each man’s potential contribution to 
mystic evolution constitutes his su- 
preme, divine individuality, his 
separateness, while the acts of contri- 
bution themselves are acts of merg- 
ing, acts which unite the individual 
to the divine One; death, like birth, 
is a ritualistic act, neither to be 
courted nor abhorred, but accepted 
when inevitable as a contributory 
and mystically meaningful act. 
Whitman, Lawrence, Crane, and 
Thomas thought of themselves as 
deeply religious poets, but they 
would be the first to deny allegiance 
to institutional religion, made and 
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governed by man. Their religion was 
not made by the mind but discovered 
by the instinct, not embodied in a 
dogma, but embraced by life, nature, 
the universe. Writing from the per- 
spective of this myth, these poets 
have left an affirmative, essentially 
joyous poetry in direct contrast to 
the negative, gloomy poetry of The 
Waste Land. From this myth these 
poets have drawn a faith in the “act” 
of art as a direct participation in the 
mystical progression of the universe: 
creation of a poem is one of the in- 
finite acts in the continual creation 
of the world. 

Whitman’s chronological position 
has forced him to become the central 
point of division, the point of attack 
as well as the point of rally. The 
nineteenth century American poet’s 
battle for recognition was no sooner 
won at the turn of the century than 
the most powerful voices in contem- 
porary poetry turned to the attack, 
or even worse, left him in neglect. In 
1928 in a brief aside in the introduc- 
tion to the Selected Poems of Ezra 
Pound, Eliot could say, “I did not 
read Whitman until much later in 
life, and had to conquer an aversion 
to his form, as well as to much of 
his matter, in order to do so. I am 
equally certain—it is indeed obvious 
—that Ezra Pound owes nothing to 
Whitman.” Whitman had for Eliot 
become the poor cousin who was al- 
most indecent as a subject of con- 
versation, evoked only to be denied. 

But there were other voices, per- 
haps isolated but not lacking in 
fervor. In 1920, in describing the 
kind of poetry he was trying to write 
(“poetry of the sheer present”), 
Lawrence asserted offhandedly in 
New Poems, ““Whitman’s is the best 
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poetry of this kind.” And, in 1923, 
in his curious essay on Whitman in 
Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture, in the midst of his criticism of 
Whitman’s indiscriminate inclusive- 
ness, Lawrence reflected: “Whitman, 
the great poet, has meant so much 
to me. Whitman, the one man break- 
ing a way ahead. Whitman, the one 
pioneer. And only Whitman.” 

Hart Crane’s allegiance to Whit- 
man becomes all the more overwhel- 
ming when viewed in the context 
of his literary success among those 
who denied Whitman almost as 
studiedly as they left him unread. 
In defense of his celebrated ode to 
Whitman, “Cape Hatteras” in The 
Bridge, Crane accused Allen Tate 
of a prejudice against Whitman based 
on ignorance (“you, like so many 
others, never seem to have read his 
Democratic Vistas”) and proclaimed 
his “‘allegiance to the positive univer- 
sal tendencies implicit in nearly all 
Whitman’s best work.’’ Dylan 
Thomas, according to two observers, 
had conspicuously placed above his 
writing desk a picture of the Ameri- 
can poet, Walt Whitman. In the 
absence of a recorded statement by 
Thomas, the picture of the American 
poet bears eloquent testimony to a 
profound if “silent” spiritual allegi- 
ance. 

Whitman’s portrait has traveled a 
long journey to reach the wall of the 
“poet’s poet” in Wales. But there 
it is, and where the man is, the Leaves 
cannot be far behind—the two are 
one, he said. Lawrence, Crane, and 
Thomas are among the few poets 
who penetrated far below the “‘de- 
mocracy and science” surface of 
Whitman and by their penetration 
discovered a good deal more than a 
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mere barbaric yawp. In aligning 
themselves with Whitman, they dis- 
covered a view of poetry—a theory 
of the art process — which flowed 
naturally out of their basic beliefs 
and attitudes: They discovered that 
not only is there a mystic evolution 
of the universe but also a mystic 
evolution of the poem. In spite of 
the distinctive and unique styles of 
each of them (and, in poets of their 
rank, such divergence is inevitable 
and welcome), they spring from a 
luxuriant poetic root whose soil is 
too rich for the spare, lean root 
which nourishes the Waste Land 
writers. 

These poets might be called poets 
of the solar plexus (Lawrence’s 
term) whose chief reliance in the 
poetic process is on the “mystic” in- 
stinct or the “divine” spontaneity. 
Poetry of the ordered emotions—the 


unfrenzied fit—suggests the essence 
of their poetic belief. Whitman once 
said of one of his works, that though 
it seemed “let loose with wildest 
abandon, the true artist can see it is 


yet under control.” “Controlled 
abandonment” describes the poetic 
ideal of these cosmic poets. Theirs 
is a poetry steeped in the emotions 
but not the emotions brought to a 
hysterical boil. The emotions flow 
not just from the personality but 
from dark, mystic sources, involving, 
ultimately, the cosmic order both of 
the man and of the universe. Per- 
haps the central position of these 
poets emerges most clearly in con- 
trast with the basic view of the 
Waste Land poets. Theirs is a poetry 
of the “cerebral plexus,” a poetry 
which relies chiefly on the mind, a 
poetry of the ordered intellect, in- 
voking no fit, frenzied or unfren- 
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zied. Most characteristic in the 
thinking of these poets is the cele- 
brated concept of the “objective cor- 
relative,” a term which T. S. Eliot 
exploited in his attempt to demon- 
strate the deficiency of Hamlet. The 
“objective correlative” is the formula 
which is arbitrarily designated as the 
“only way of expressing emotion” in 
art, and it is the formula intellect- 
ually calculated to evoke the emo- 
tion. As Eliot says elsewhere, “Poetry 
is not a turning loose of emotion, 
but an escape from emotion.” It has 
not been sufficiently noticed that 
Eliot distorts the position of others 
in order to justify his own: nobody 
—not even the wildest romantic— 
has held that poetry is merely the 
emotions turned loose. Perhaps the 
most revealing gesture of the Waste 
Land poets has been their alignment 
with the metaphysical poets and 
their frequent celebration of wif in 
all of its intellectual complexity as 
the essence of great poetry. 

It is characteristic of the cosmic 
poets that they would speak not of 
the creation of a poem but of the 
growth of a poem: a true poem is not 
made but creates itself. This idea 
takes its origin, of course, in the 
romantics’ concept of organic form. 
In his famed 1855 Preface to Leaves 
of Grass, Whitman made organic 
form an important part of his 
poetics: 


The rhyme and uniformity of perfect poems 
show the free growth of metrical laws and 
bud from them as unerringly and loosely 
as lilacs or roses on a bush, and take shapes 
as compact as the shapes of chestnuts and 
oranges and melons and pears, and shed the 
perfume impalpable to form. 


Hart Crane, in his essay on “Modern 
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Poetry” (which he concludes in 
qualified tribute to Whitman), 
quotes Coleridge as authority: 


No work of true genius dares want its ap- 
propriate form, neither indeed is there any 
danger of this. As it must not, so genius 
cannot, be lawless: for it is even this that 
constitutes its genius—the power of acting 
creatively under laws of its own origination. 


Dylan Thomas seems to be attempt- 
ing to give voice to a similar idea 
when he comments, “Poetry is the 
rhythmic movement from an over- 
clothed blindness to a naked vision. 
My poetry is the record of my in- 
dividual struggle from darkness to- 
wards some measure of light.” 

If the organic method (the proc- 
ess of “independent” growth) were 
no more complex than these state- 
ments suggest, one might easily con- 
clude with Eliot that the theory is 
inadequate and misleading, merely 
another romantic concept more ideal 
than real. But Whitman and the 
others realized that the mystery of 
art was not readily penetrated, that 
the nature of the poetic genius was 
not easily explained. That their posi- 
tion can be quickly reduced to over- 
simplified absurdity (cf. Yvor 
Winters, in The Defense of Reason, 
on Whitman and Crane as “auto- 
matic” men) no more invalidates it 
than does a comparable vulnerability 
disqualify Eliot’s. 

Whitman’s prose becomes tortured 
in its attempts to hint at the com- 
plexity of the poetic mystery: 


The artistic process, so far, is indirect and 
peculiar, and though it may be suggested, 
cannot be defined. Observing, rapport, and 
with intuition, the shows and forms pre- 
sented by Nature . . . out of these, and 
seizing what is in them, the poet . . . by 
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the divine magic of his genius, projects them, 
their analogies, by curious removes, indirec- 
tions, in literature and art . . . This is the 
image-making faculty, coping with material 
creation, and rivaling, almost triumphing 
over it. 


Where does the poet acquire this 
complicated faculty for “image- 
making?” At one point, in a kind of 
poetic anticipation of Jung, Whit- 
man asserts that the attributes of the 
poet are “called up of the float of 
the brain of the world” and that they 
are “parts of the greatest poet from 
his birth out of his mother’s womb 
and from her birth out of her 
mother’s.” Such remarks suggest an 
embryonic concept of the racial 
memory, the collective unconscious, 
as the deep source of all genuine 
poetry. 

When Jung formulated the theory 
explicitly in this century, he made 
it immediately available, directly or 
indirectly, to critics and poets. Law- 
rence’s quarrel with Freud, written 
with poetic fervor if not with logical 
order, resulted in a formulation of 
a concept similar to Whitman’s and 
Jung’s. In Psychoanaylsis and the 
Unconscious, he charged, “The 
Freudian unconscious is the cellar 
in which the mind keeps its own 
bastard spawn.” The Lawrentian 
unconscious, on the other hand, is 
the unconscious pristine, primitive, 
elemental, unsullied by mind: this 
unconscious, asserts Lawrence, is the 
soul. Physically embodied in the solar 
plexus, this soul-conscious lies “‘be- 
neath the burning influx of the 
navel,” physical (even literal) sym- 
bol of the blood connection, the 
blood brotherhood of all mankind. 
Out of this pristine unconscious rises 
man’s purest instincts and his 
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genuine poetry. 

Hart Crane once described the 
creative process as an act not willed 
but observed by the poet: 


One must be drenched in words, literally 
soaked with them to have the right ones 
form themselves into the proper pattern at 
the right moment. When they come... . 
they come as things in themselves; it is a 
matter of felicitous juggling; and no amount 
of will or emotion can help the thing. 


Crane here assumes the role of the 
naive and innocent poet surprised at 
the creative achievements attributed 
to him: his poems are not caused but 
happen. Dylan Thomas has suggested 
a similar contribution of the un- 
conscious processes to the substance 
of poetry: “It [poetry] must drag 
further into the clean nakedness of 
light more even of the hidden causes 
than Freud could realize.” 

Poetry here appears as an inde- 
pendent force bringing itself into 
being from the unprobed, unknown 
inner darknesses of the poet. Com- 
mon to all of these poets is the belief 
in the poetic process as a veiled 
mystery, as an act begun if not com- 
pleted in the mystic unconscious. 
Antithetical to their concept of the 
poetically functioning unconscious 
is Eliot’s theory of the objective cor- 
relative, an idea involving for Whit- 
man, Lawrence, Crane, and Thomas 
too intimately and directly the poet’s 
rational faculty. 

But these poets were not opposed 
to the poet’s application of his intel- 
lect to his poems. Although the in- 
tellectual application comes late in 
the poetic process and is a kind of 
fatherly scrutiny of the new-born 
poem, it is nevertheless important if 
not essential. It is well-known that 
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Whitman, over a large number of 
years, laboriously revised even his 
most seemingly ‘‘frenzied’’ and 
“spontaneous” poems, and his revi- 
sions were frequently for the purpose 
of making the poems appear more 
frenzied and spontaneous. In a 
meditative mood Whitman once 
wrote: 


The play of Imagination, with the sensuous 
objects of Nature for symbols and Faith 
—with Love and Pride as the unseen impetus 
and moving-power of all, make up the curi- 
ous chess-game of a poem. 


No poet could conceive of the 
poetic process as a “curious chess- 
game” without involving the intel- 
lect somehow in his conception. Per- 
haps the most deliberately “aban- 
doned” of these poets of the mystic 
unconscious, D. H. Lawrence, has 
pointed out the necessity of the 
function of the intellect: 


Free verse toes no melodic line, no matter 
what drill-sergeant. Whitman pruned away 
his clichés—perhaps his clichés of rhythm 
as well as of phrase, And this is about all 
we can do, deliberately, with free verse. We 
can get rid of the stereotyped movements 
and the old hackneyed associations of sound 
or sense (New Poems). 


To get rid of such associations is 
about all any poet can hope for in 
the cold light of intellect after the 
emotional “flash” of the poem. The 
revisions through which Crane took 
The Bridge are so well-known as to 
become class-room exercises in the 
functioning of the poetic mind. 
Crane had no hesitation in extensive- 
ly tinkering with the poems which 
emerged from him in an “un- 
finished” state. Thomas, too, labored 
to bring to a state of perfection his 
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rough-born verse. In Dylan Thomas 
in America, John Malcolm Brinnin 
reports seeing “two hundred separate 
and distinct versions” of “Fern Hill,” 
and notes that “its process of growth 
was like that of an organism.” 

Closely associated with this basic 
concept of the uninhibited flow of 
the mystic unconscious followed by 
the deliberate scrutiny of the “prun- 
ing” intellect is the theory of the 
“breeding” metaphor. This technique 
of composition was described by 
Thomas, practiced by Crane, ad- 
mired by Lawrence, and “originated” 
(though not perfected) by Whit- 
man. The technique exists in embryo 
in Whitman’s famous catalogues. 
These “lists” have been more fre- 
quently condemned than praised, 
and such condemnation has obscured 
certain possible virtues. Frequently 
dramatic processions of substantives, 
sharply and individually vivid but 
with no logical syntactical connec- 
tion, the catalogues seem, superfici- 
ally, chaotic or frenzied—a meaning- 
less naming of all the objects in the 
universe. What has too often gone 
unnoticed is that in place of a sur- 
face syntactical logic a subterranean 
emotional logic frequently appears. 
The images, related subtly one to 
another, flow in a pattern which is 
no less valid for being extremely 
complex. 

Whitman’s use of the catalogue is 
the natural result of one of his main 
tenets of poetic theory. After Leaves 
of Grass had gone through nearly 
all of its “lifetime” editions, the poet 
asserted, ““The word I myself put 

rimarily for the description of them 
paso | as they stand at last, is 
the word Suggestiveness.” This term 
did not mean for Whitman, as it did 
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for Poe, mere vagueness and a de- 
liberate blurring of meaning. As 
Poe’s use of the word is typically 
romantic, so Whitman’s is character- 
istically contemporary. In his defense 
of his poetry, Whitman talks in the 
language of the poet of today: “In 
certain parts in these flights [Leaves 
of Grass|, or attempting to depict 
or suggest them, I have not been 
afraid of the charge of obscurity.” 

It is the practice arising from the 
doctrine of suggestiveness that calls 
forth the familiar charge of ob- 
scurity, and such a charge is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of words and the nature of the 
mind. Whitman says, 


human thought, poetry or melody, must 
leave dim escapes and outlets—must possess 
a certain fluid, aerial character, akin to space 
itself, obscure to those of little or no 
imagination, but indispensable to the highest 
purposes. 


This statement represents Whitman’s 
concept of the logic of poetry as a 
logic of the imagination in which 
certain faculties, emotional or mental 
—the “dim escapes and outlets”— 
play complex roles. The catalogue is 
only one of several devices Whitman 
uses which through suggestiveness 
discover their logic in the intricate 
emotional response of the reader. 

It may seem strange that the dif- 
fuse style of Lawrence and the highly 
concentrated styles of Crane and 
Thomas are conceived as partaking 
of a common origin. But the truth 
is that these two apparently opposed 
styles are actually two sides of the 
same coin. All of these poets depend 
upon the “inherent” psychological 
or mystical logic of the unmolested 
flow of the unconscious. In Crane 
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and Thomas there is the tendency to 
selectivity and even compression; in 
Lawrence there is the opposite tend- 
ency to “embody” copiously. But 
the role of the reader in each case 
is the same as the Whitmanian- 
reader’s role: to reconstruct emo- 
tionally the context of feeling of the 
successive images in order to supply, 
where no logic exists on the surface, 
a complex of subterranean, instinc- 
tive connections. 

In one of the most revealing of 
his essays (in New Poems) , Lawrence 
demanded of the poet: 


Tell me of the mystery of the inexhaustible, 
forever-unfolding creative spark. Tell me of 
the incarnate disclosure of the flux, muta- 
tion in blossom, laughter and decay per- 
fectly open in their transit, nude in their 
movement before us. 


This poetry Lawrence called the 
“seething poetry of the incarnate 
Now” or poetry of the “sheer pres- 
ent.” For Lawrence, Whitman’s 
poetry was the finest example of the 
ideal he described: 


Whitman truly looked before and after. 
But he did not sigh for what is not. The 
clue to all his utterance lies in the sheer 
appreciation of the instant moment, life 
surging itself into utterance at its very 


well-head. 


If poetry is “life surging itself into 
utterance,” the poet’s intellectually 
conscious role in what he produces 
appears small. Indeed, Lawrence’s 
language—‘surging,” “well-head”— 
seems to suggest that the creative act 
is compulsive, imposed without re- 
gard to the desires of the poet. Out 
of an individual’s instinctive, primi- 
tive response to the living moment 
springs the poetry. It is not difficult 
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to see that the impulse behind these 
remarks—and, indeed, behind much 
of Lawrence’s poetry—is closely re- 
lated in kind and in quality to the 
impulse behind Whitman’s creation 
of the catalogues. 

And these impulses are in turn 
similar in nature to that underlying 
Hart Crane’s theory of the metaphor 
as he defined it in his well-known 
letter to Harriet Monroe defending 
his poetic technique. The distinction 
crucial to his argument is the distinc- 
tion between “ordinary logic” and the 
“logic of metaphor.” He asserted 
that as a poet he is more concerned 
with the “illogical impingements of 
the connotations of words on the 
consciousness” than with “the preser- 
vation of their logically rigid signi- 
fications.” This concept gives rise to 
the terms, “dynamics of metaphor” 
or “logic of metaphor,” by which 
Crane means the metaphorical lan- 
guage charged by a complex of ““emo- 
tional connectives” that are not 
grasped by the intellect but felt in 
the depths of the mind where 
“thought” becomes “feeling.” If 
Whitman expected his reader to dis- 
cover an emotional progression (or 
“logic”) in his catalogues which 
connected one line (or image) to 
another, and one group of lines (or 
cluster of images) to another, Crane 
in like manner expected his reader 
to discover emotionally the relation- 
ship of one work to another—words 
which “logically” might seem un- 
related. Whitman and Crane use 
identical principles but on different 
scales. Crane’s concept of the “‘illogi- 
cal impingements of the connota- 
tions” is but a contemporary trans- 
lation of Whitman’s concept of the 
necessity for “dim escapes and out- 
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lets.” Both poets intensely insist that 
the “meaning” of poetry cannot be 
“logically” controlled. 

Dylan Thomas, too, is in this same 
tradition, but, of course, more 
closely related to Crane than to either 
Lawrence or Whitman. In one of the 
few statements on poetic method he 
made, Thomas revealed his reliance 
on a subterranean creativity which 
takes place deep within: “I make one 
image — though ‘make’ is not the 
word; I let, perhaps, an image be 
‘made’ emotionally in me.” The self- 
conscious discarding of the active 
voice of the key verb reveals Thomas’ 
allegiance to the tradition we are de- 
fining as opposed to the so-called 
“objective correlative’’ tradition 
(which would certainly insist on the 
active rather than the passive role 
of the poet). 

Thomas’ metaphor, designed to 
suggest the self-originating and self- 
sustaining poetic process, is brilliant- 
ly conceived. He envisions the meta- 
phor as endowed with an _ inde- 
pendent life and a capability of re- 
producing its own kind: 


Let it [the first metaphor] breed another, 
let that image contradict the first, make, 
of the third image bred out of the other 
two together, a fourth contradictory image, 
and let them all, within my imposed formal 
limits, conflict. 


Thomas does not deny the poet an 
active role; he asserts, indeed, not 
only that he imposes ‘‘formal 
limits,” but that throughout this 
“breeding” process he applies “what 
intellectual and critical forces” he 
possesses. But clearly his concept of 
the self-made and generative meta- 
phor is related to Crane’s “illogical 
impingements,” to Lawrence’s “In- 
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carnate Now” and to Whitman’s 
“dim escapes and outlets.” 

All of these poets, holding the 
views they do of the poetic process, 
necessarily must agree that the 
reader as much as the poet creates 
the poem. If the process of creation 
is not re-enacted in the reader, if 
the subterranean links and connec- 
tions do not link and connect, the 
poem fails. Surely Thomas, Crane, 
and Lawrence would subscribe to 
Whitman’s austere demands of the 
reader: 


Books are to be call’d for, and supplied, 
on the assumption that the process of read- 
ing is not a half-sleep, but, in highest sense, 
an exercise, a gymnast’s struggle; that the 
reader is to do something for himself, must 
be on the alert, must himself or herself 
construct indeed the poem, argument, his- 
tory, metaphysical essay—the text furnish- 
ing the hints, the clue, the start or frame- 
work, 


If in creation the metaphor assumes 
an independent life in the poet, it 
must be resurrected and given new 
life by each reader. To give it a fair 
chance for renewed life, the reader 
must be prepared, both mentally and 
emotionally, both in the conscious 
and the unconscious, for a “gym- 
nast’s struggle” for resuscitation, for 
a creative struggle as profound and 
as moving as the poet’s. 

The major elements in the poetic 
theory of the poets of the cosmos 
grow naturally out of their com- 
mon view of man and the universe. 
As Whitman, Lawrence, Crane, and 
Thomas are “religious” poets, in the 
sense that they envision the universe 
as pervaded by “mystic evolution,” 
so they are “instinctive” poets in the 
sense that they envision poetry as 
impelled by a kind of “emotional 
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evolution.” Both evolutionary proc- 
esses are outside the control but not 
entirely outside the understanding 
of man, and both processes have an 
inherent, self-generating, if obscure, 
order. Poetry of the cosmos, unlike 
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Waste Land (or “objective correla- 
tive”) poetry with an imposed form, 
realizes its latent order in the emo- 
tional reconstruction provided by the 
responding and “‘participating’”’ 
reader. 


Hotel Lobby 


Louis GINSBERG 


They circle, nonchalant and cool, 
The lobby, like a forest-pool. 
The gilt decor and draperies give 
Elegance to the primitive. 

From far-off music, as is meet, 
Is drifting forth a subtle heat. 
The tigers practice gentlemen 


In this chrome-plated jungle-glen. 
Decorous ladies don surprise, 
Though wilderness is in their eyes. 
Preoccupied, they move contrary— 
By indirections, stalk their quarry, 
As mirrors show the beast in view. 


Then, by what fatal rendezvous, 
Midnight will find how many crossed 
In this plush wood where they are lost? 
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Stories: The O, Henry Memorial Awards. 
His work has appeared in The New Yorker, 
Esquire, The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmo- 
itan, Good Housekeeping, and other 
periodicals, He has been a news broadcaster, 
music reviewer, and a city editor. He is the 
author of No One’s Kindness, a novel. 
James E. Miller (Ph.D. University of 
Chicago) is Chairman of the tment of 
English at the University of Nebraska. 
Norman Nathan teaches at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He has written for The Saturday 
Evening Post, Prairie Schooner, The Journal 
of Higher Education, The Modern Language 


Quarterly, College English, and many other , 


publications. 

E. J. Neely received Distinctive Story 
Rating in The Best American Short. Stories 
of 1955 for “When Spring Comes,” which 
appeared in the Winter 1954 issue of The 
University of Kansas City Review. 

John Nixon, Jr. received the Young 
Poet’s Prize of $100 and has written for 
The Georgia Magazine, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, The Arizona Quarterly, 
The New Yorker, and other magazines. 


John Raleigh (Ph.D., Princeton) is a 
member of the Department of English of the 
University of California, His volume Mat- 
thew Arnold and American Culture is to be 
published by the University of California 
Press. 

Opal Shannon has been advertising man- 
ager of The Senta Fe Daily and has published 
work in Pegasus, Hinterland, The Kansas 
Magazine, The Frontier and Midland, The 
New Mexico Quarterly, and many other 

Shirley Sikes took her bachelor’s degree at 


Kansas State College, She has written for 
Woman's Day, The Kansas Magazine, and 
other periodicals, 

Cj Stevens received toy Ph.D. at Louisiana 
State University. He has taught at Shepherd 
College, Louisiana State University, and the 
University of Kansas City, where he is Dean 
of the Evening College and Director of 
Radio and Television. His work has been 
published in Prairie Schooner, American 
Speech, Interim, The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, and other periodicals. 

Jesse Stuart has the D.Litt, and other 
honorary degrees, His stories have appeared 
in The Best American Short Stories and in 
Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards. He has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, Esquire, and 
other magazines, 

Previously we had no biographical infor- 
mation about Jerome Thale, author of 
“Image and Theme: The Mill on the Floss,” 
published in the Spring 1957 University of 
Kansas City Review, We should like to men- 
tion now that he has taught at Marquette 
University, Northwestern University, and 
Notre Dame and is at present finishing a 
critical book on the novels of George Eliot. 
His work has appeared in The Review of 
Politics, The Toronto Quarterly, Western 
Humanities Review, and Modern Fiction 
Studies. 

William Wilson (who was educated at 
Harvard) is the author of Crescent City 
(Pyramid Books), and cther volumes. 

This number of the Review: does not con- 
tain an index because it is our plan to resume 
our former practice of publishing a two-year 
index every other year, The next index will 
appear in June, 1958. 


“Such a regional review as yours is one of the real hopes for literature 
and culture in the country today .. .” 


—Lrewis MUMFORD 


“This is the real America; this—let us hope—the America of the 
future . . . It is in the Middle West that there seems to be growing up 
a human temper and a human attitude to life that is really a new 


thing in the world.” 


—JouHn Cowper Powys 


